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A letter mitten In blood and sent to PLO office In Amman 

Palestinian prisoners in 
Israeli jail support Arafat 
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AMMAN (Star) — Palestinian prisoners 
En Israeli jails in the occupied (erritories 
expressed their deep concern and resent- 
ment over the present crisis in the PLO. 
According to PLO sources in Amman, a 
letter from the prisoners addressed to Mr 
Yasser Arafat, condemned the present 
conflict as a ‘'rabid conspiracy' 1 aimed at 
eliminating the organisation and its legiti- 
mate leader Mr. Arafat. The prisoners 
charged Syria for all these tragedy. 
Another letter which was addressed to the 
Palestinian nation, soldiers, students and 
people from all walks of life, described 
themselves as the martyrs of Fateh, ap- 
pealed to them to uphold the historic re- 
sponsibility of the Fateh and to refrain 
from the conspiracies of Damascus re- 
gime. It also blamed Syria for the armed 
conflicts involving Palestinians and Le- 
banese in the past and as well as for its 
support to the Phalangisis and isolation- 
ists. 


They also emphasized that they would 
support for reforms in the ogranisation 
but it should be decided and formulated 
within the framework of the organisation 
and not through any other secessionist re- 
gimes or at the cost of its legitimate and 
dynamic leadership. 

As per records available with the Inter- 
national Redcross Society, there are about 
1 0000 prisoners now in Israeli jails. But 
it will be several times more, if the actual 
number is disclosed by the Zionist regime, 
the PLO sources said to The Star. 

Most significant of all the letters was a 
message written in blood bearing the sig- 
natures of prisoners, the League of Arab 
Journalists amongst other people living in 
JJ® occupied territories, appealing the 
PLO leadership to be firm in his stand. 
They reaffirmed their support for Mr. 
Arafat, whom they consider as their sym- 
bol and conscious. 


Turkey’s Ozal seen favouring 
Arab and Islamic worlds 


By Andrew Wilson pundits as a bit of a joke — a token left- 

of-centre opposition licensed by the gen- 
ANKARA ( ONS) — "A night to remem- era ^ s in ord ® r t0 give the election an ap- 

ber » said a foreign observer as surprise P earance of democracy, 

after surprise came in with the Turkish As Turks wake up to what looks like a 
election results. Everybody had expected return to an element, of democracy in 
Turgut Ozal’s Motherland Party to do well their country, a number of questions are 
in the urban constituencies. Its middle- being asked. 

class appeal assured it of a majority there. Clearly there is a large Social Democra- 
But no one expected it to win by such a constituency In the country whose 
huge margin. Success in the cities was ex- stre ngth was overlooked. The biggest 

pected to be offset by rejection in the Question, of course, Is where Ozal and 

countryside. The peasants were thought Turkey will now head, and how the new 
likely to put their votes where they £ ove , r . nmeat *111 fare in Us relations with 
thought future power lay — that Is, with President Evren, who is now seen as hav- 
the National Democracy Party of retired ln 8 nailed his colours to the opposition 
general Turgut Sunalp, the party backed mast - 

by the military. In contrast to his well-known economic 

When at the last moment on Friday Pre- v [ ews ' foreign policy intentions are 

sident Evren stepped into the contest shrouded in uncertainty. He is “pro- 

. Western" in so far as he supports NATO 

Tyr „ and be is himself believed to be stronelv 

News Analysis supported by Wall Street (rather than hJ 

" . , *5® us administration, which favoured 

with an unscheduled and highly partisan the ‘ safe Sunal P' 

fikiely ^ be Confirmed 11 " C ° U,,try S “™ d 

' looks toward collaboration with the Arab 

Evren s intervention — so contrary to and Muslim world, 

/. all democratic pretensions — was certain Before heromin® )ha „ . , , , 

• to antagonise the city voters even further economic n] Bn „?r n B J 5 e J£! S era1 ^ $ hlef 

but could, it was thought, win the NDP a i o JmPW pl h « ™ 8 d vlce premler from 

bigger vote in the rural areas, where ijamentar'v Senate 8 ?ful P ar ' 

. Evren is regarded as something of a fa- damemal& kS?K!S! Sli th !. reli 5 lous * un ' 

. ther figure, as a guardian against the menla st Natl0nal Sajvatlon Party. 

anarchy prevailing before the 1980 millt- Ozal is no fundamentalist himself- ra. 

ary takeover. ther a political operator who, as one op- 

in the event, the NDP, and by impllca- ^nvenient to be 

Hon the military who have ruled Turkey 8 the g i^? SLm 3sque, ,- Bu f h , is tias 

for the past three years, were rejected by n u ir are ™ b 0 world ’ Particularly the 
• ! v ' toynn and country. Ozal, the free enterpr- ’ . e slrons \ : 

ise monetarist who promises wealth for Something more could be heard over the 
everyone, has been elected resoundingly. *?F x v ew months °f moyes to set up a Mid* 

.Even more surprising has been the CommXlSaSeM^Shirh t® European 

1 showing of the Pppullst Party, the third of ?eadfna rn i? wUch T rkey c ° uld 

.. the three parlies allowed to participate af- h 

ter vettine bv the military The PoDuIlsts j y? 6 meantime Ozal will have to make 

. $ £ a 
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Rebels overrun Baddawi 

Kuwait , Saudi Arabia try for new ceasefire 


Amman, 17-2.1 November 1983 


INSIDE 


TOKYO, Japan — First lady Nancy Reagan looks at her husband, President Rudi 
Reagan, during ceremonies Wednesday at the Akasaka Palace. Emperor HlnUbb 
at right. The US president will also be visiting a number of South East Aslan 
tries. (AP wire photo) 

Reagan discusses defence, 
trade with Japanese leaders 


TOKYO ( AP) — President Ronald Reagan 
arrived in Tokyo on Wednesday and 
headed for a straightforward. .. private 
talk with Japanese Prime Minister Yasu- 
hlro Nakasone about US- Japanese trade 
problems. 

‘‘He’s preaching peace and prosperi- 
ty, a Reagan spokesman said, referring 
to the visit's two issues: Defence and tr- 
ade. Emperor Hirohito, Crown Prince 
Akihito, Princess Michlko and Mr. Naka- 
sone greeted Mr. Reagan in a formal cer- 
emony at the ornate Akasaka Palace in 
central Tokyo, which will serve as guest 
quarters for the Reagans during their 
four-day visit. 

The president and Mrs. Reagan arrived 
an hour earlier aboard Air Force One at 
Haneda airport outside Tokyo after a 
flight from Washington. After a brief 
welcoming ceremony at the airport, Mr. 
Reagan headed for the more formal wel- 
come at the ornate, versailles-slyle Aka- 
saka Palace, and a round of official meet- 
ings — first with the 8 2- year old Hiro- 
hito, and then with the prime minister, 
whom Mr. Reagan has met several times 
previously this year. 

uilS? Mr ^ Rea S an s first meeting with 
Hlromto, who was revered as a deity dur- 
ing World War II and is the nation's sym- 
bolic leader. 

A senior US Administration official said 
R f a 8&n Ported out during the meet- 
ing with Mr. Nakasone the the effect that 
a failure to solve (the trade Issues) would 
bave , ° n the political relationship between 
the US and Japan. But there was no indi- 


cation after the meeting that progress « 
made, and the official, speaking od cost 
tlon he not be identified by name, u 
porters, "we never had any expecuw 
that in this visit the President ms 
to become a trade negotiator." 

The official said Mr. Reagan spelt 
broad terms. . . putting an emphasu m 
importance of making progress on 
issues. Japan foreign ministry spow 
Yoshlo Karita told reporters that Mr I 
gan also stressed the importance 
US- Japan relations to world prog® 
calling the Asian and Pacific regw 
new frontier of the world. 

Mr. Karita said Mr. Reagan wjdj 
prime minister that there is no bPJ 
relationship so important to ww 
and security as that between Japan 
the United States. 

US Secretary of State George SbuJ J 
Japanese Foreign Minister Shinlaro 
also attended the meeting. 
said President Reagan expressed c®^ 
about Japan's $20 billion !*« 
with the United States, saying 
countries must co-operate closely 
ing such issues as access to me 
market, the low value of the JJJJ Jj 
the dollar, opening Japanese cap 

kets and internationalization of W 

Prime Minister Nakasone 

preparations be made for a |jj) 
tariff negotiations to foHojJ jjd w* 
1980 Tokyo round of 
negotiations. He said services, 
lure and North-South issues 
be taken up in these multinational 


TRIPOLI (AP) — Syrian- backed 
Palestinian rebels drove Yasser 
Arafat’s followers out of the Bad- 
dawi refugee camp on Wednesday 
in brutal hand-to-hand combat, 
PLO officials said. 

An aide to Mr. Arafat's chief milit- 
ary adviser said fierce, hand-to-hand 
battles were fought in the middle of 
the camp, on the northern outskirts 
of this port city, during the after- 
noon. 

By sundown, the Arafat loyalists had 
been almost completely defeated, and 
forced to pull back to positions in Tripoli. 

They entered the camp in the early af- 
ternoon. ’ said one PLO official who 
asscfl not to be named. * “ Eventually, we 
nad to get out. We can't match them." 

The official said that some clashes con- 

S S'S Southern edge of Baddawi 
after nightfall, but very limited. 

M 3 ere ,8 . a seneral lull, but no official 
ceasefire. It looks like everybody Is 
hred. the official said. "We don't know 
vinai is going to happen next." 

The official added that Mr. Arafat's 
^ lowers were checking hospitals in Tri- 
poli during the evening to try to assess 




T? lca i Y° r .H? r carr !® 8 8 youn S B lrl lnt0 Che Islamic Hospital In 
Tripoli after she was Injured In the eye during fighting between PLO loyalists and ; 
combined rebel-Syrlan forces (AP wlrephoto) J ano 

casualties from the battle, but could give would not say exactly where. The PLO 
no estimate on the number killed or leader had appeared brfefly at his head- 


wounded. 

Mr. Arafat remained in Tripoli on 
Wednesday night, the official said, but he 


quarters early in the afternoon, but made 
no comment and left a few minutes later. 

Continued on page 24 


Israeli jets bomb Shi‘ ite -camps 
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Martyr 9 s family condemns embassy attack 


By Salim Al-Ma’anl 

. „ Special to the Star 

^W^rltl heikh f arl “ Al-Khawaldeh, 
rather of Mohammad Al-Khawaldeh whn 

daJi? 8Sa8S i? tt8d while guarding the Jor- 
mU hi e “ ba ,! 8 y. In Athens last Monday 

homeUn/*^ ^? Ve p,ed *® d to the 
of i^niha thr /S sons had the honour 
Sit V*?* f ° rces * ^ mo Kamil 

^th tte 7tn«il nr ng !h ? war 01 attrition 
min the Zionist enemy in 1969 and Inst 

hree of his rlght-haS lingers,** he said 

' My second son is still in the arnw Mol 

U *. h „" u, ,r n i 20 ; “ w «>*« keihusband 

sbswsb ^ 



dav hSJrf P, k"“ Israeli J els on Wednes- 
im 8 ***** P r °- Iranian extrem- 
inicfcESii?.? 8 ®? °I en 8ineering suicide 
an V«? b u attacks that knled 326 Amerl. 
non ; " ench and Israeli troops in Leba- 

' firmed 6 rp« er ! sa,d , the y have an uncon- 
E d r ?E >rt tba * 33 Shi' ite Muslim Le- 
ELh were kiIled and 80 

SuwoViirHii 2S ' minute air 8trike that 
Lebanon 8U6rr a caraps abla ze in eastern 

said s^ r i S i ti T an ' < i onlrolled radl ° station 
GdarS ran an Is ^ an ™ic Revolutionary 
Arabic- Unn. amo . n 8 the victims. It safd an 
Wova5 n in U ?£ e lf an,an ra dlo station was 
lhfl B«kaa v a ]f e B y f ery midmorning raid in 

acled on behalf of the United 
•’lo avenopiu stH8 * n 8 the Bekaa air attack 
Marine 8 it«‘ he - tr \* ck bombing of the US 
n 0 Bairut." said state-run 
istry official' But . an Israeli Foreign Min- 
Jerusalem wb ? briefed reporters in 
dPnled thL° n *, CO ? dition be not be named, 
the attar* teeii* staged at US 


behest, saying: "We are acting for what 
has been done to us." 

A truck bomb destroyed an Israeli milit- 
ary post in Lebanon's southern port of 
Tyre on 4 November, killing 29 Israeli 
troops and 32 Arab detainees. The attack 
came less than two weeks after suicide 
drivers truck- bombed the US peacekeep- 
ing base and a French paratroop command 


post almost simultaneously in Beirut on 
23 October, killing 239 American ma- 
rines and 58 Frenchmen. 


‘Can’t have It both ways’ 

The official left unclear whether the US 
had been Informed of the air attack in. ad- 
vance, but Israeli sources noted that- Is- 
rael and the United States have an ongo- 
ing exchange of information. 

Israeli Defence Minister Moshe Aimns 
has accused Syria of supporting a network 
of "terrorists" in Lebanon Including 
Palestinian guerrillas and Shi' Ite Musljm 
militias who draw their inspiration fr 







The Foreign Ministry official cautioned 
reporters not to report the air raid as 
something that Is near or far from the Sy- 
rian border, and said that by midday there 
had been no movement of Syrian ground 
forces as a response to It. 

But he warned that "Syria can't have It 
both ways. It can’t have us attacked by 
proxy and get away with It. If there Is a 
terrorist attack we will respond." 

Tensions between Israel and Syria were 
heightened in recent days after both coun- 
tries mobilised their reserve forces, but 
Israeli officials have sought to play down 
the possibility or war and stressed that Is- 
rael had no intention of attacking Syria. 

The two camps attacked on Wednesday 
are adjacent to the town of Nabl Sheet 
about 54 kilometres east of Beirut and 
live kilometres from the border with Sy- 
ria, whose army controls East Lebanon. 

Col. Assa Garkoni of Israel's liaison of- 
fice in Lebanon said the Israeli planes 

Continued on page 2 

Soviet Cruise 
missile to go into 
service next year 

LONDON ( AP) «— The Soviet Union Is ex- 
pected to begin deploying its own version 
of the American Cruise nuclear missile 
next year aboard Its Yankee- class subma- 
rines. Janes Defence Review -reported 
Wednesday. 

The magazine, published by me pres- 
tigious Janes Military publishing HGuse 
said the missile, labelled the SSN-X-21, 
makes every Soviet submarine a potential 
strategic weapons carrier. 

Though Its guidance system will be less 
sophisticated than the US- built Toma- 
Continued on page 2 


US expects 
resumption 
of Hussein- 
Arafat talks 

By Abdulsnlam Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The current bloody 
confrontation between PLO leader Mr 
Yasser Arafat and Syrian- backed Pales- 
tlnlan mutineers in North Lebanon will 
most likely draw the troubled Palestinian 
leader closer to Jordan, according to a St- 
ate Department official hero. The official 
told The Star that he expected a resump- 
tion of Palestinian- Jordanian dialogue to 
revolve around peace talks based on the 
Reagan peace initiative of last year. 

The official, who declined to be named, 
regarded the PLO Executive Committee's 
decision last week to expel the rebellious 
members from the committee as a sign 
that might give Mr. Arafat [the I mobility 
he needs to get support for the continua- 
tion of Jordanian- Palestinian dialogue, 
which was halted last April in Amman. 

This anticipation by the US official 
gained prominence with the published re- 
port in the Wall Street Journal of 14 
November datellned Beirut and which 
stated that Mr. Arafat and King Hussein 
are exploring closer ties as the rift be- 
tween the PLO and Syria grows. On Tues- 
day a PLO official stated that the PLO is 
thinking of backing anti-government 
groups inside Syria and Libya if these 
countries did not stop what he called their 
crimes against the Palestinian people. 

According to the State Department offi- 
cial, the United Stntes. which knows Ara- 
fat s positive stand on the Reagan 
plan, cannot make any public gesture or 
support to the Palestinian leader because 
"it will -be like the kiss of death for Ara- 

Co Minded on page 2- 
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missile 

Continued from page I 

hawk Cruise missile, the the SSN-X-21 
reportedly uses turbofan ( propulsion) and 
nuc roe Ice ironic technology which the So- 
viets have obuined from the West, the 
defence review said. It did not elaborate 
and did not disclose the source of its in- 
loi maiion. 

Nato is deploying 4ft 4 Cruise missiles 
and 108 Pershing- 2 ballistic rockets in 
Western Europe over the next five years. 
The first of the Cruise missiles arrived 
Monday at Grecnhum Common US air 
base west of London. 

Cruise is a generic label for missiles 
that fly at slow speeds — roughly the 
speed of u commercial jetliner — and low 
altitudes as a means of evading enemy ra- 
dar. By contrast, ballistic missiles fly 
many limes fuster and rocket high into 
the atmosphere before slabbing down 
their targets. 

The American Tomahawk Cruise wea- 
pon is ground- launched. It contains a so- 
phisticated computer guidance system 
that follows an electronic map to keep the 


missile hugging the ground until it strikes 
its target. 

ft has a range of 1.500 miles (2,400 
km), a margin of error of just 50 yards 
(metres) and n warhead of 200 kilotons 
— 16 limes the destructive power of the 
bomb that leveled Hiroshima. 

The Soviet submarine- launched ver- 
sion. Janes reported, has a similar range 
and a warhead in the neighbourhood of 
200 kilotons. Its accuracy is unknown, 
however, because the Soviets have been 
encoding the missile-lo-ground telemetry 
signals during their tests, the magazine 
said. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly said 
that it was developing Cruise Missiles in 
response to Nato's missile modernization 
programme. According to Janes. US in- 
telligence has known about the Soviet 
Cruise missile programme since 1978. 

The defence review said it is believed 
the SSN-X-21 will first be deployed in 
1 984 aboard Yankce-class subs, which 
have been withdrawn from service as ball- 
istic missile submarines. 

The Soviets plan a ground- launched 
version soon after and an air-launched 
version, probably to equip Blackjack bom- 
bers. later in the 1980's, the review said. 


Israel tries 
to avenge 
bombing 

Continued from page 1 

acted against “Iranian terrorists whe 
have participated in terrorist activities in 
Beirut and South Lebanon." 

The state radio said the Yanta and 
Sha'ra camps near Nabi Sheet were des- 
troyed in 30 minutes of bombing and 
rocketing runs staged by four Israeli air 
force jets at 9:20 am. 

The camps form the main base of the 
Amal Islamic Movement and Hezbollah, 
or Parly of God, the factions who publicly 
lauded the truck-bombing attacks. 

The Amal Islamic Movement is headed 
by Hussein Musawi, a former Lebanese 
schoolteacher who broke away from Leba- 
non's dominant Amal (hope) Shi'le mili- 
tia to form a splinter group that advocated 
revolutionary violence as the method to 
install an Islamic regime loyal to Aya- 
tollah Khomeini In Lebanon. 


Arafat seen 
getting new 

‘ mobility’ 

Continued from page 1 

fat. " The same official said that mere is 
a mood in Washington nourished by Is- 
rael, which likes to see Arafat out and 
have the “Abu Musa PLO" in command. 
This he said would kill any possibility of a 
moderate PLO and would give Israel's 
sympathisers in Washington the pretext 
to exclude the PLO from future peace ne- 
gotiations since “Abu Musa and his band 
of renegades are identified in the United 
States and Israel as a bunch of hot-headed 
radicals." The Journal's report said 
* * whatever may happen to Mr. Arafat in 
Tripoli, it will be difficult for Syrian- 
backed forces to ignore Jordan's role in 
reaching a Palestinian settlement. Mr. 
Arafat has sent a clear message to Pales- 
tinians on the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
that will make them more inclined to 
co-operate with Jordan regardless of Mr. 
Arafat's fate." 
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Aqaba, a holiday resort 
paradise on the Red Sea. 

Stay with us and enjoy our 
traditional warmth and 
hospitality combined with 
excellent service. 

Try out our superb 
RESTAURANT or join in 
on one of our nightly 
POOLSIDE BARBECUE’S. 
The perfect holiday at the 
AQABA TOURIST 
HOUSE HOTEL. 

For reservations call us any- 
time on (032) 5165. 
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Get fast responses. 
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WANTED 


The Jordanian branch of an international company for 
T.V. commercials requests the need of part-time act- 
ors: Males, females, children of all ages. Previous exp- 
erience is not essential. 

For further Information, pleale call Miss Jeanne Jan- 
bulat, Tel: 23264 from 10 - 1, and 4 - 6 dally. 
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TURKISH RESTAURANT 

' / Come and title our 

* Shlsh Katub v O 

* Adana Kabab -^afl 4? % 

* Dwtar Kabab • ■■ 

; * -Fresh Flab, .. ' 


* Shiah Kabab O 

* Adana Kabab -«3§M 4 ? % 

* Dunar Kabab ■ ■ 

Afresh Flail, •• ' 

Together with d wide variety of ^ 

TurhhHmezearictother delicious iltfus, 

6th Circle, jabel Amman . 
opp. San Rook Hotel 

\ For Reservations ‘Call £16680 


ROMERO 

The Italian Restaurant 
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12 | 30 - 3 l 30 . : 

.fi t 30 - Midnight 
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When In Aqaba don’t miss the 

g>amtratnuf foetftaurant 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf 
European Cuisine 
Oriental Delicacies 
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Israel chokes Gaza university 

Df** Saqr describes academic constraints 


By M. Abu Ghosh 

Special to the Star 

AMMAN — Employees of the 
Islamic University in the oc- 
cupied Gaza Strip have not 
received their salaries for 
September and October be- 
cause of the Israeli authori- 
ties' confiscation of the univ- 
ersity’s accounts, says Univ- 
ersity President Mohammad 
Saqr. 

Dr. Saqr told The Star while on 
a visit to Amman that the Israeli 
measure was a punishment for 
the university's refusal to dis- 
miss six lecturers and to require 
a work permit for every teacher 
holding an identity card from 
Gaza district. 

The university has rejected the 
Israeli demands because they 
contradict the academic and ad- 
ministrative freedom enjoyed by 
every university in the world, he 
said “The Islamic University is 
keen to preserve its indepen- 
dence, whether under Israeli or 


Arab government, as one of its 
basic traditions." 

,. T . he Israeli authorities base 
n °JW on something called 
Order 380. issued by the former 
Egyptian military governor in 
Gaza, which was meant to orga- 
nize the affairs of a Gaza religi- 
on institute - a branch of 
Al- Azhar in Cairo — until 1961. 
But. This cannot be applied to 
the Islamic University which is 
governed by rules and decisions 
of the board of trustees. The or- 
der was cancelled by a presiden- 
tial decree in 1961," he said. 

Dr. Saqr accused the occupa- 
tion authorities of resorting to 
invalid orders and laws to justify 
their attempts to restrict acade- 
mic freedom. “These Israeli 
measures represent blackmail 
that conflicts with the most basic 
of international laws, traditions 
and customs. They are attempts 
to subdue the Islamic University 
and dominate it." 

A similar incident occurred 
last Summer., when the univers- 


ity could not pay salaries because 
tne authorities prevented the en- 

SjtW 5 ; J* ,sraeli de- 

manded that 30 per cent of the 

incoming money be deducted 
under a "development fund" re- 
gulation; but the university 
rejected this condition. The 
lunds belonged to an Islamic 
trust and should be expended ac- 
cording to Islamic law, it said. 

This principled stand deprived 
employees of their salaries, 
which were made up only by ask- 
ing the public for donations. The 

?50 r °000 l0la,led around JD 

"Everyone in Gaza looks at 
the Islamic University as his 
symbol, hence any attack on U Is 
an attack on the Islamic faith," 
Dr. Saqr said. 

In the light of (his popular sup- 
port for the university, the occu- 
pation authorities gave permis- 
sion for the transfer of SI mill- 
ion of its funds from Amman to 
complete university buildings, 
without making any deductions. 




mi 








HARD WAIT: Travellers find the most comfortable seats they can while waiting for the ‘service’ 
irom Interior Ministry Circle to Jabal Amman, In this picture by Naser Namroutl. 

Region’ s health lab directors 
seek to upgrade services 


. Khader Mansour 

•: ■; St °r Staff Writer 

lftborat °ry 

■ftftarknhi!- i he Arab World are 
cnDam3"^- for the “ severe dis- 
.fflSSL L n means and level of 

P^ipHeral central a nd 

i-WOrld u ,ab °ratories. • said a 

'Health 0raam7fltinn 


Under such circumstances la- cimens and samples but having 
boratory services cannot keep little to do with man and his en- 
pace with other health services, vironment. 
he said. This cannot be attri- The six-day meeting opened 
buted merely to historical and last Sunday at the Ammoun 
psychological reasons; a labora- Training Hotel. It is attended by 
tory today is often regarded as a 23 countries of the Eastern Me- 
secondary body dealing with spe- diterranean region. 


^«aSLSBSr Canada and US send 
RB&SSS5 parliamentarians 


■ Written rranean - made the 
^lercnf.n,?.;^ 0 . address to the 


,he region a h Laboratories in 

!Niim P !h3 ^ read the 
HiJmi fct Mohammad 
®as'o psISSP*' Director. of Dis- 


By Star Staff Writer Palestine Liberation Organlza- 

AMMAN — A delegation of Ca- (Jon ( PL0 ). but it is not yet 
nadian parliament members Is g nown whioh ones, 
due to arrive in Jordan on 20 . , 

November for a thrwwtay visit. The ■ Canadian visitors pro- 
Kurins their stav the dele- gramme also includes a meeting 
BH9. members are expected with the World Affairs Council 
S mee? ms Maiestv Wng HSa- and a visit to Petra. They will 
ein and S ome m ? m^r" 8 of”he cross .0 the Wes, Bank on,23 
National Consultative Council. November, 

They will also be briefed by Min- On 3 December, Jordan will 
ister of Information Adnan Abu a | SO receive four members of the 


members are expected 1R M 

‘ ! ' : : . ; , to meet His Majesty King Huss- and a visirto 

.'Cries e a pped : central labora- ein and some members of the cross lothe \ 

.“catld LHe moat sophis- National Consultative OnmIL November, 

jlde-bv: c?fP aratus *'' may . exist. They will also be briefed by Min- Qn 3 Decen 
1 lh shabby, boorlv ister of Information Adnan Abu a | SO receive foi 

laboratories [h field Odeh oh the Middle East sltua- United Stated 

IIL.T*,". Unit*. f „ .,1. 



which 


are, more 




Odeh on the Middle East situa- 
tion. 


United State? 1 Senate and their 
wives for a visit: of a few days. 


• Members of the tepm hope to peir programme has nqt yet 
meet representatives of the been disclosed. 


Jordan 

Vigilance foils bombing plots 

By Star Staff Writer 

— A spate of time- bombs, most of which were 
Inp lS re 801 " 8 off ’- bas “ffbeted the country for nearly 
?" ,.^ 0nth K. cau , smg 8 l, 8 hl ening of security measures in and 
around public places. 

The first incident took place in the army barracks near the 
Fourth Circle, when a person in a passing taxi-cab threw a 
hand-grenade into the compound. The explosion caused little 
damage, and only one person was slightly injured. 

The Interior Ministry announced the discovery of a second 
bomb on 9 November. Petra, the official Jordanian 
news agency, reported that the bomb was defused 1 0 
minutes before it was due to go off. It said that a ci- 
tizen had become suspicious of a carton placed near the 
back entrance of Saudia Airlines ln King Hussein 
Street. 

The second announcement said tnat 1 2 kilogrammes of ex- 

S losivcs - double the size of the King Hussein Street 
, wnB - * ound ln a subcase placed in a vacant lot 
in bhmeisam. near tho Chinese Embassy. A L2-ye«n 
old schoolboy noticed the suitcase and Informed the au- 
thorities. 

The most recent announcement was that 40 kg of TNT had 
been found in a parked hire-car near the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and the American Centre on Saturday, L 2 November. 

Women meet media men 


By Amal Ghandonr 

Special to the Star 
AMMAN — “The media can 
help ln closing the gap between 
pure rhetoric about the need for 
change; and an actual transfor- 
mation in women's status In Jor- 
dan." said Mrs. Aisha Hljazi 
this week. Mrs. Hijazi, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee 
of the Jordanian Women's Fed- 
eration. made the statement at 
the opening of a discussion on 
the role of Jordanian women in 
the media at the federation cen- 
tre last Saturday. 

Three top newspapermen Mr. 
Mahmoud Al-Kayed, Mr. Mah- 
moud El-Sherif and Mr. Yousef 
Abu Al Lail were invited to offer 
their views on the recent success 
of women In assuming a more 
responsible role in society, and 
the media's contribution to it. 
Mr. Kayed is chief editor of 
Al-Ra'i newspaper; Mr. Sherif 
of Ad-Duslour and Mr. Abu Lail 
of Sawt Al-Sha'b — the three 
major Arabic dailies. 

Most of the questions put to 
the three guests revolved around 
on alleged lack of media cover- 
age of women's activities. Mr. 
Sherif began by commending 
“the Jordanian women for her 
tremendous achievements in so- 
cial development ,“ but added 
that Jordan's strides in (he eco- 
nomic field Tar outweigh its ad- 
vancement in the social sector. 


He affirmed that when more em- 
phasis ia placed on the human 
and social factors in develop- 
ment, women will conquer more 
fields of work. 

Questioned about the lack of 
special editions or pages on 
women's issues, Mr. Kayed was 
quick to respond that ' * assigning 
a special page to women's activi- 
ties is pure and definite discrimi- 
nation. ' ' Both he and Mr. Sherif 
pointed out that a newspaper Is 
tailored for the general reader. 
Hence, to design a specific page 
for women, they claimed, is dis- 
criminatory to others and not the 
newspapers responsibility. Mr. 
Kayed pointed out that there are 
special magazines that cover 
women's issues and problems. 

Asked if the media are assist- 
ing Jordanian women in iheir 
| 1 endeavours Lo create a produc- 
ing rather than a consuming so- 
ciety," Mr. Abu Lail said that, 

‘ * In many instances it is the wo- 
man who encourages against an 
economising society by hei 
senseless spending." 

Mr. Sherif agreed that Jordan 
does suffer from an uncontroll- 
able Itch to spend. He added, 
though, that the Jordanian 
Women's Federation can help 
the country overcome this weak- 
ness. He suggested the establish- 
ment of special organizations de- 
vised to hedge against such a 
“sickness". 


Conference set to look at 
urban women, families 


AMMAN (Star) — “Working 
Women and the Family Structure 
in Urban Settings" will come 
under discussion this week at an 
international conference spon- 
sored by the European- Arab So- 
cial Research Centre of West 
Germany. 

The two- day conference will 
bo opened by Minister of Social 
Development In' am Al Mufti on 
Friday 18 November at the Re- 
gency Palace Hotel. It was 
brought to Jordan by the Konrad 
Adenauer Foundation. The 23 
European and Arab participants 
will debate the topics on the con- 
ference's agenda and will also 
hear from some Jordanian guest 
speakers. • 

The research centre holds con- 
ferences twice year to deal 
with various issues of social 
development, arjiong . other 
things. Both the topic and the 
place for this week's conference 


wore suggested by Konrad Ade- 
nauer Foundation Representative 
in Jordan Michael Lange during 
tho last conference, which was 
held in Cairo. 

Mr. Lnnse told The Star thal 
such a topic Is suitable here and 
now because of the various 
women's activities that have 
been taking place in Jordan. Mr. 
Adenauer's foundation has al- 
ready been working with women 
in a slightly different setting — 
at the Princess Rahraa Develop- 
ment Centre in Allan, near Salt 
which aims at speeding rural 
development, especially for 
women. 

Mr. Lange said that the minis- 
try^ participation in the confer- . 
ence as well as the expected ' 
meeting of all participants with 
the. Professional Women’s club 
.will help to attract first- time Jor- 
danian members to the European 
■ .Arab Social Research Centre.' ' 
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Customs law encourages growth 


:<-.i . 


New exemptions, incentives applied, says Qdah PriCCS dfOOp 


Dy Khader Man sour 

Star Sniff Writer 
AMMAN — The new customs 
law. which came into effect on 3 
October this year, contains sev- 
eral measures to promote local 
industry including extension of 
the maximum allowable tempor- 
ary entry period for raw mat- 
erials and semifinished goods, 
says- Adel Qdah. Director- 
General of the Customs Depart- 
ment. 

hi its intention to help Jorda- 
nian firms market their goods 
abroad, (he government has ex- 
tended the temporary entry allo- 
wance to an initial one -year per- 
iod. renewable Tor another year. 
Under lltc old law it was allowed 
for an initial six months, renew- 
able for only three months. 

the new law's "promulgation 
was necessary to ml reduce ideas 
and principles that appeared to 
be missing in the previous Cus- 
toms Law. No. I for 1 9 ft 2." 
Mr. Qdah suid. It has been 
"supplemented by a series of 
directives that will guide cus- 
toms officials in (he implementa- 
tion of its provisions. ' ' 


In another industry- promoting 
provision, the law introduces the 
concept of drawback: meaning 
that duties levied on raw mat- 
erials when they enter the coun- 
try can be reimbursed partially or 
totally when those materials are 
incorporated in locally manufac- 
tured goods and re-exported. 

"The principle of arbilralion 
for the settlement of differences 
between the customs administra- 
tion and importers on the value 
of goods, or their origin, has 
been introduced. Also, importers 
can draw their goods under cer- 
tain conditions before they pay 
duties after they submit the 
necessary guarantees." Mr. 
Qduli said. . 

The new law streamlines the 
regulations concerning in- transit 
goods by allowing them to be 
clcurcd by the approval of the 
finance minister. Under the old 
law. n resolution of the full ca- 
binet was needed to clear such 
goods. The temporary entry into 
Jordan of machinery and heavy 
equipment needed for the execu- 
tion of government projects and 
other major contracts is also fa- 


cilitated. "These can be cleared 
locally on condition that customs 
duties will be paid, (or that they 
will be) re-exported or delivered 
to the free zone." 

Other provisions under the 
new law include an increased 
duty-free allowance for gifts 
brought by returning travellers 
( from JD 7 to JD 50); temporary 
entry for cars belonging to fore- 
igners who work for the govern- 
ment and the continuation of 
customs exemptions that are 
granted by the Encouragement of 
Investment Law. 

Special customs exemptions 
arc allowed for government de- 
partments, Jordan's universi- 
ties. municipnl and village coun- 
cils and the civil service and mi- 
litary consumer corporations. 
These exemptions apply to all 
goods imported by those benefi- 
ciaries "on condition that these 
imported goods are not included 
in the approved list of Jordanian 
industries," Mr. Qdah said. 
"This will encourage local in- 
dustry and protect it from fore- 
ign competition." 


Arab firm plans seminar 
to promote drug industry 


By Joyce Niles 

Special to the Star 
AMMAN — An international 
event to be held in Amman next 
month will offer Jordanian phar- 
macist some worthwhile alterna- 
tives. Its organizers say. 

The Amman- based Arab Com.* 
pany for Drug Industries and Me- 
dical Appliances (ACDIMA) is 
sponsoring an international sym- 
posium, "Drug Industry in the 
Arab World" at the Amman 
Marriott Hotel from 5-7 Decem- 
ber with a concurrent .exhibition - 
of drug products, light industrial v 
equipment and models .\ Related \ 
literature, and posters on drug- 
industries and medical, ap--. 
pliances. will also be shown. 

The academic programme will 
include speakers from 12 Arab 
ministries of health; 22 lectur- 
ers from throughout the Arab 
world; i2 from Europe, undone 


from America. Presenting mat- 
eria) through lectures, panel dis- 
cussions and workshops, they 
will cover the following topics: 
Pharmaceuticals in the Arab 
World, Development and Mar- 
keting of Arab Drugs, Quality 
Control, Natural Resources of 
Drug Industries (medicinal 
plants and petrochemicals), The 
Drug Industries Experience in 
the Arab World, Technical 
Aspects of Project Design and 
the Technology of Drug Indus- 
trie^. 

The products exhibition will be 
held In the Marriott Hotel and 
. will run from 5-9 December. 

* Mr. Muner Al-Jundi, director 
pf finance for ACDIMA and 
, co-ordinator of the symposium, 
told The Star, "This symposium 
is oppn to local pharmacists and 
pharmacy students for special 
discount fees (student fee — JD 
2). Large groups get a 10 per 


cent discount, and representa- 
tives of foreign companies may 
register for $300." 

He added, "We would espe- 
cially like to see Jordanian phar- 
macists and students from the 
universities attending because 
we would like to encourage them 
to think of joining the industrial 
line rather than deal with con- 
sumers in opening up more 
chemist's shops." 

Mr. Jundi felt that these phar- 
macists' valued expertise would 
be more fully utilised in the 
growing Arab drug industries. 
He also expressed an apprecia- 
tion of the good relationship and 
co-operation that his firm has 
with both the University of Jor- 
dan and Yarmouk University. 

By holding this symposium 
ACDIMA hopes to encourage 
interaction between Arab drug 
companies and international pro- 
ducers to the benefit of all. 
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RAYA TRADING AND CONTRACTING CORP 


By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

THE SHARES of 6 1 companies were handled during this 
week. Forty- four of these registered a share price decrease, 
while only seven showed slight rises. If this price decrease 
continuous at the same rale the figures at this year's and 
will amount to a 1 5 per cent decrease from last year. 

The volume of handling was faint despite demand for Isla- 
mic Bank shares, which occupied over one-third of the total 
handling. The share price of the Islamic Bank remained 
steady. 

Over 450,000 shares were handled at a market value of 
JD i . 1 8 million divided among 8,663 contracts — a de- 
crease of 14 per cent compared to last week, taking into 
consideration that week was short one day. 

The daily handling average came to JD 30,000 with a 
deviation of 18.7 per cent around this average, or 4.) per 
cent of total. A great deal of this deviation is due to Islamic 
Bank deals. 

Banks 

Despite the fact that the share price of ail banks and fin- 
ancial companies dropped those banks and companies occu- 
pied 78.2 per cent of total handling, an increase of 2.8 
points compared to last week. 

Within the banks sector, five out of I 7 banks had 75.5 
per cent of the sector's handling or 59 per cent of the mar- 
ket total. The Islamic Bank had 43.9 per cent of the sector 
or 34.3 per cent of total; Bank of Jordan had 10.6/8.3 per 
cent; Jordan-Gulf Bank 7.4/15.8 per cent; Arab Bank hid 
7. 1/5.5 per cent, and Jordan National Bank 6. 5/5.1 per 
cent. 

Industry 

Trading in industrial shares accounted for 13.5 percent 
of the market: 1 . 5 points down last week. Four out of 25 
companies had 51.9 per cent of sector or 7 per cent of the 
total. 

Jordan Petroleum Refineries Company had 18.4 per cent 
of sector or 2.5 per cent of total. Industrial, Commercial 
and Agricultural Company 13.7/1.8 par cent; Intermediate 
Petrochemicals 12.5/1.7 per cent, and Jordan Cement Fac- 
tories 7.3/1 per cent. 


Services 

The services sector had 5.8 per cent of the marketha^- 
ling, n decrease of 1.8 points. Two out of eight ser i 
companies had 62.4 per cent of the (3.6 per cent oi 
market total). 

The Arab International Hotels Company had 44.1 
of the sector (2.5 per cent of the total), and National iw 
aral Investments had 18.3 per cent (i.l per cent oi 
tal). 

Insurance 

Insurance had 2.5 per cent of total handling. * *2*2 
of half a point compared to last week. Two out or 1 1 . 

nies had 44.9 per cent of sector or 1.2 per cent y ar i 

Jordan- French Insurance with 22.6/0.6 per cent an 
mouk Insurance with 22.3/0.6 per cent. . 

Among companies showing price increase were C * , 

Industries, closing at JD 1.500 up from JD 1 . 470 , an 
Paper Manufacturing at JD 0. 7 20 up from JD 0. / 1 

Jordan Securities Corporation closed at JD \ 112 down 
from JD 2.600; Jordan Finance House at JD ■ « jp 
from JD 1 . n 0; Arab Detergents at JD 4.000 down f onj ^ 
4. 190 and Al-Arab Insurance at JD 2. 1 50 down 
2.250. lfie$ 

Ten companies showed no change in their * hare JL.sse 
The Star price index at closing time was 340.4. J ^ 
of 4.7 points or 1.4 per cent. In the over-the-cou 
kel over 290.000 shares were handled at a marne 
about JD 220,000. 

The weekly record 
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Egyptian banking 
business booms 

‘Open door' policy stimulates capital 


economy 


ikv,. 


SIXTY YEARS ago, even Ta- 
laat Harb, the famous Egyp- 
tian industrialist who created 
Banque Misr, couldn't have 
dreamed that nearly 80 banks 
would now be operating along 
the Nile River, competing 
fiercely among themselves to 
unravel new funding oppor- 
tunities. 

It all started on 23 December 
1971, when Law 65 was ap- 
proved to encourage Arab and 
foreign investments in Egypt. 
But the legislation was full of 
contradictions, loopholes and 
bureaucratic effects and had to 
be completely redrafted. The 
second version turned out to be 
Law 43, issued in June 1974. 

The timing couldn't have been 
better. It came on the eve of the 
Lebanese civil war, which ripped 
apart that country's domestic 
banking scene and practically 
shutdown Beirut as the most im- 
portant financial centre in the 
Middle East. 

However, Bahrain moved in 
faster to fill the gap, with its 
very liberal and flexible offshore 
banking centre. Bureaucracy, 
doubtful economic prospects and 
constantly changing guidelines in 
Egypt over exchange rates of the 
pound and the reserve or liquid- 
ity ratios of the banks, discou- 
raged many institutions from 
settling in Cairo. 


Yet, the business was there, 
especially that of managing soar- 
ng foreign currency deposits due 
to Uie reopening of the Suez Ca- 
. growing tourist traffic 
ana the surge of remittances by 
2,.?® Egyptians working 
Kaq lhC ArabIan Peninsula or 

eftHSf ' wh i c h stood at a mere 
W-3 billion in 1974, took off in 
^‘acular way. After years of 

repressed consumer spending, 

p D l°P fin d °or policy meant that 
Egyptians could now buy any- 
tning they liked from abroad. 

cwV 974 10 *976, pur- 
nases from overseas jumped by 

wJP r ’ Cen !: 0ver the next two 
\tt» S m O H Q0l D® r 76 P° r cent leap 
r* Bde - Egypt simply couldn't 
1978 S ,^ h an explosion. By 
flaiinn.i fr e ■ country’s inter- 
im..., ' ml nus gold, 

Imuoru 0 ? w 492 million while 

SW'JttffiE lhe record 

A w*n°i a i?l pdown was inevitable. 
d *J fl ‘® r * the flow of imports 

n « P -but y thi early 5 S * r ce;it 

by exceeded exports 

“r more than 1 00 per cent. 

lmJPLJ* where banks made 


Bbl e “c“ though profit- 

' down n l!?5 h 1 ' As imports went 
j , • 80 d id profits. 

The new look 

•frUSifcJ?* year, events foil- 

drastic i IV T patter u n ' From the 

'"Sts cut ' the value of 
maL n r Eg . ypt r ? se steadily 

me m»LV Urtber 1 -* 7 percent. 

r 6vaWn° fact ° r was the upward 
OH prices in 
?‘ , he pressure was 

JKohs- ah<S aad of the pha- 

a bJ^| 1 3 ampdown had 

P rivate • invest - 
Wc Ruf [P r8l Bners did in- 
rM. But the main feature of 


By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

this capital injection was its high 
rate of return, cheap goods (in 
other words very little real tech- 
nology transfer) and quick repa- 
triation of funds abroad. The po- 
litical climate remained too in- 
secure, mainly through the 
Camp David process and the ass- 
assination of President Sadat, to 
warrant any long-term and heavy 
commitment in Egypt, in addi- 
tion, bureaucracy has remained 
extremely heavy and little inno- 
vation was added to the original 
Law 43. 

Last but not least, Egypt was at 
a great disadvantage vis-a-vis 
Bahrain. On one hand, offshore 
bank units in the Gulf state were 
operating in a relatively free en- 
vironment just across from the 
largest of all Opec money spin- 
ners, Saudi Arabia. Secondly, 
the boycott against Egypt follow- 
ing its peace treaty with Israel 
dampened seriously all financial 
flows between Cairo and the regi 
of the Arab world. 

In 1979 for instance, the 
newly reformed Central Bank 
tried to test the Eurodollar mar- 
ket on its own, to establish its 
international credit rating. The 
large Paris- based Union des 
■Banques Arabes et Francaiies 
(UBAF), together with three 
other consortia, the European 
Arab Bank, the Arab African 
international Bank and- the Arab 
International Bank, -banded with 
four European institutions to ar- 
range a $300 million loan. At 
the eleventh hour, however, the 
loan had to bo cancelled follow- 
ing boycott pressure exerted by 
Iraq, Libya and Algeria. 

Citibank has also tried its best 
to syndicate another $1)0 mill- 
ion loan for four DC! 0s pur- 
chased by Egyptalr, but that also 
failed. 

A star: Arab African 

lhe only Egyptian institution 
( though with only 43 per cent lo- 
cal control) which has succeeded 
in keeping its head above water 
was the Arab African Inter- 
national Bank, which ranks 
among the 1 5 most active Arab 
banks on the Eurocredit market- 
place. From April 1977 to June 
1983. it participated in S527 . 
million worth of deals, though 
with very little Arab input as far 
as borrowers are concerned. Its 
game was lo borrow on the inter- 
bank deposits theatre and lend at 
higher rates to international bor- 
rowers. 

On the domestic front, the 
palm goes to the Iranian- Egyp- 
tian joint venture of the Misr 
Iran Development Bank, esta- 
blished in 1975. It was. and re- 
mains, among the handful of 
Egyptian institutions capable of 
assessing and building up local 
investment projects. It per- 
formed so well, as a matter of 
fact, that the World Bank handed 
out to the venture $30 million to 
invest in Egyptian development 
schemes. 

Since then, a number of other 
merchant banks have made their 
appearance on the Cairo front. 
These Include the Faysal Islamic 
Bank of Egypt and the Inter- 
national Islamic Bank for Invest- 
ment and Development. With . 

these, taken together with the 
Nasser Social Bank and an in- 
creasing amount of banks open- 
ing ‘ ‘ Islamic counters or bran- 
ches** such as MUr and Bank of 


Credit and Commerce Inter- 
national, competition for sound 
and bankable projects has 
soared. 

This faclor alone, with a major 
change in altitude towards Egypt 
by the rest of lhe Arab World, is 
now altering in a sharp way the 
whole fabric of the banking 
scene in Cairo. 

New environ ment 

First, the drop in import flows 
is forcing banks to revalue (heir 
positions and take a hard look at 
investment opportunities in the 
republic. Furthermore, equity 
holdings paved the way for new 
loan deals — and that is impor- 
tant in a country' where the rate 
or cash hoarding ( money escap- 
ing the baiiking syslemJdias drop- 
ped spectacularly since Law 43 
was adopted. From over half of 
the country’s money stock by the 
M2 measure including cash, de- 
mand and time deposits, cash in 
circulation is now down to a 
third. It means that the public 
injected $4.5 billion more in the 
banking system than it would 
have under the old hoarding sys- 
tem of the early 1970s, thus 
forcing institutions to relend at 
least 65 per cent of such a total 
under the current banking regu- 
lations. 

Not only is there more in- 
digenous money to lend in Egypt, 
but outside borrowers are now 
ready to open their coffers once 
more. 

Late last year, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, which controls 49 per 
cent of Chase National Bank in 
joint venture with the National 
Bank of Egypt, set up a $200 
million standing credit for 
Egypt. It ended five years of ab- 
sence from the international ca- 
pital markets. And ironically 
enough, the co* managers in- 
cluded two major consortia 
tanks which had pulled out from 
the 1979 $300 million loan at- 
tempt by the Central Bank: UBAF 
and Arab African International 
Bank. The other Institution in- 
volved was the United Gulf 
Bank, "We were a touch ap- 
prehensive about dealing with 
Egypt after so long," said a 
Chase officer, "But there were 
no problems at all.’" 

The final terms of the deal 
were hammered out in less than 
a month. 

Under such a new domestic 
and international environment, 
Egypt is set to bolster its capital 
market. The only remaining boll 
to add to the system is to revamp 
the country's stock exchanges in 
Cairo and Alexandria. The first 
step was taken in 1979, when 
the Capital Market Authority 
(CM A) was established. An 
agreement was made with France 
to train staff and advise in im- 
proving communications links, 
including a closed circuit televi- 
sion network, telex and modern 
telephone equipment. 

in 1961. the stock exchange 
in Cairo listed 12 government 
bonds. 24'. banks and 236 compa* 
nies. Twenty years later, the to- 
tal had dwindled to eight govern- 
ment bonds. 28 mixed governm- 
ent-private companies. 25 coin* 
mercial firms .and only eight 
joint- stock investment compa- 
nies. Yet, the number has in- 
creased significantly, since and 
brand-rtew markets may shape 
up within the next. three years. . 


New move to direct clients 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT by the Prime Ministry that firms 
from countries which Import Jordanian potash and phosphates 
should get priority In tender awards comes on top of a scries 
of efforts to direct government tendering policy, mainly to 
promote local contractors. Earlier this week Prime Minister 
Badran had stressed that local firms should be given an equal 
chance with foreigners when bidding for contracts, and that 
design specifications should avoid including particular brand 
names when generic descriptions specified materials can be 
used. 

The Public Works Ministry has been engaged in preparing 
legislation that would require all government contracts under 
JD 2 million to go lo local firms. In July lhe Prime Ministry 
issued a directive making Its approval mandatory for all con- 
tracts over JD 4 million. The new legislation would also re- 
quire the foreign firms to tender In Joint venture with locals 
while prequalifying separately, among other things. 

Tenders out for school project 

THE EDUCATION Ministry Invites First and Second-Class 
contractors, along with firms from World Bank member coun- 
tries, Switzerland and Taiwan, to tender for the construction 
of a girls’ secondary vocational school in Rusclfa, total area 
7,700 square metres. Details for JD ISO from the ministry's 
Project Implementation Unit, Amman (tel. 669181). Closing 
date: 25 December. 

Swedes study poultry project 

THE * * FOREIGN firm’ ’ which was awarded a contract in Oc- 
tober to provide consultancy services for a Supply Ministry 
poultry slaughterhouse project has been Identified as Agrlcon- 
suit of Sweden. The slaughterhouse Is to be located in Dulell, 
near Zarqa. Agriconsult is to submit Its Initial report In two 
months, after which ll will take about six months to prepare 
lender documents, a ministry official says. 

Air Force launches tender 

The Royal Jordanian Air Force seeks insurance firms to bid 
for the provision of comprehensive Insurance for Its training, 
transport and passeuger aircraft. The insurance contract Is to 
cover the calender year 1984. Details from the Air Forces 
chief of accounts. Closing Date; 5 December. 

THE ARMED Forces seek contractors In First and Second 
Classes to construct a building In Amman. Details for JD 20, 
from the Royal Corps of Engineers. New Closing Date: 22 
November, 

THE UNIVERSITY of Jordan Issues two tenders: No. Ill for 
the supply of microcomputers, and No. 112 for teaching 
equipment in the Faculty of Sciences. Details for JD 10 (No. 
ill) and JD 5 (No. 112) from the university’s tenders com- 
mittee. Closing Date: 12 December. 

PIPING: Installation of water pipeline to the second Aqaba 
housing project and to floating pier reservoir. Details avail- 
able to registered contractors for JD 30, from the Aqaba Port 
Corporation. Closing Date: 5 December. 
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The coming old-age pension crunch 


State social security schemes 
seek speedy solutions soon 






mmL 



TIME AND again, warnings are 
sounded that some of the major 
national pension schemes are preca- 
riously propped up on borrowed 
money, that they are on the verge of 
■ bankruptcy and that next year's cheq- 
ues may not be paid. 

These dire predictions have not yet 
come true, but with pension costs sky- 
rocketing in most advanced industrialised 
countries, the danger signals are loud und 
clear. 

In the United Slates, for instance, ex- 
penditure on the fcderul Old Age. Survi- 
vors' und Disutility Pension Schemes 
(OASDI) has risen sharply, from 
$69, 000 million in 1975 to $143,000 
million in 1 98 1 and an estimated 
$160,000 million last year. In the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, similar outlay 
showed an increase of over 800 per cent 
in 20 years, from DM 17,000 million in 
I960 to DM 1 39,000 million in 1980. 
The French National Old Age Insurance 
Fund for Employees paid out FFr. 85,000 
million ' 1980, or FFr. 20.000 million 
more than just two years. 

Three factors 

"Pension provisions account for more 
than half of total social security expendi- 
ture in many countries," says Giovanni 
Tamburi, Chief of the ILO’s Social Secur- 
ity Department. But three factors hold out 
the daunting prospect of a steady escala- 
tion of pension costs in the years to come. 

Maturing of schemes: Most current state 
pension programmes were established af- 
ter the Second World War. Since then, 
the ranks of retired people have kept ris- 
ing steadily and so have pension costs. 
The "maturing of schemes" is expected 
to go on well into the next century. But 
the financial burden will bo much heavier 
than originally expected because of demo- 


graphic change and major improvements 
in protection that have taken place. The 
number of pensions awarded increases 
every year faster than the number of pen- 
sions terminated: and the average amount 
of awards tend to grow because of longer 
average period of contributions, Mr. 
T&mburi explains. 

Population ageing: The proportion of peo- 
ple aged 60 or more in the total popula- 
tion has been increasing steadily in many 
industrialised countries. In 1980 it stood 
at 2 1 . 9 per cent in Sweden, 1 8 . 8 per cent 
in West Germany, 1 7 per cent in France, 

15.6 per cent in the United States and 

12.6 per cent in Japan. Between now and 
the year 2000 population greying will 
continue at different speeds and its im- 
part will be especially felt in Western Eu- 
rope, North America and Japan. 

Give now, pay later: The sheer size of a 
modern state pension scheme precludes 
the financing of its core by any means 
other than a "pay-as-you-go," method. 
But the generation taking the political re- 
sponsibility for setting the level of pen- 
sion benefits will not be around to take 
the less popular measures needed to pay 
for them. 

"To pul it in very simple terms, pay- 
as-you- go must be seen in the light of the 
fact that elected politicians like to spend 
but do not like to increase taxation. Simi- 
larly, individual citizens like to benefit 
from the spending and dislike higher 
taxes, " Mr. Tamburi observes. 

This “give now, pay later" approach 
may put future solvency of pension funds 
in jeopardy for the simple reason that the 
ratio of "oldsters" to the active work- 
force is rising irreversibly. Example: for 
every Japanese now over 65 there are 
roughly seven people at work. By 2015, 
that will fall to an average of 2.5 people 
at work for every old-age pensioner. 
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Jordanian factory workers: How secure is their future? 


The combined effect of these factors 
would result in cost escalation even in 
prosperous times, but then one could rely 
on increased resources to take the strain. 
However, with the current recession trou- 
ble builds up on a number of fronts. 

Large-scale unemployment spells im- 
mediate losses of revenue for national 
pension schemes. Thus in the United 
States it is estimated that an increase of 1 
per cent in joblessness results in a loss of 
$2 billion for the programme. 

The withdrawal or older workers from 
the labour force through induced or vo- 
luntary retirement means that more pen- 
sions have to be paid sooner than was 
foreseen and for longer periods. 

In the same way any systematic low- 
ering of the pensionable age to help crentc 
jobs sharply increases outlays on pen- 
sions. The trend towards a shorter work- 
ing liTe — a commendable objective in 
most cases — imposes heavier burdens on 
the working population. 

Moreover, when the economy is un- 
healthy supplementary resources for pen- 


sion provision are difficult to mobilise hr- 
cause most governments cut their expea- 
dilu res to reduce budget deficits and figb 
inflation. 

So whuL are the options: Higher conlri- 
buLions? Borrowing from the treasury. 
Privatisation of social security? Largeoe- 
ficits ahead? Only the future will tell hm 
or if the problem can be solved. 

"Yet the livelihood of too many bumaa 
beings is so directly and inexorably depen- 
dent upon the success of slate pension po- 
licies that the search for sound and li - 
able solutions must be pursued, w 
Tamburi urges. 

There is no doubt that the slate *8 
have to continue to play the dominant role 
in providing basic pension coverage. w 
less important, however, will be m 
readiness of the individual to use bisito- 
posabie income for pension purpose 
whether to pay for his own or. nw 
likely, for his partners’ old age secant). 
Mr. Tuinburi concludes. 
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Saudis study plans for buying 
Britain’s on output increases world oil marketing network 
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LONDON' — Despite assurances by Britain* s energy secretary 
to Opec that the United Kingdom* s oil output would not ex- 
ceed the 1982 level of 2,06 million b/d, the country’ g aver- 
age production this year Is about 2.3 million b/d. According 
to Energy Department figures, British North Sea oil output 
during the July- September period this year reached a high of 
2.4 million b/d. Norway, also reported to have increased Us 
output steadily, will this year have an average production of 
3.3 million b/d compared to 2.7 million b/d In 1982. Lead- 
ing Opec ministers have appealed to non- member producers, 
especially Britain, to restrain production as a means of. creat- 
ing stability In the market for the benefit of both producers 
and consumers. 

GCC plans pipeline 

DOHA— The six-nation Gulf Co-operation Council (GCO Is 
to develop a Joint pipeline for oil exports' through Omani 
ports. Yousef Al-Shlrawl, Bahraini Minister of Industry and 
Development, said here. Sblrawl said the council also planned 
to set up a pipeline for gas supplies to Its member countries, 
adding that the GCC had made long-term plans for economic 
co- operation, including joint steel, aluminium and petroche- 
mical protects. The causeway Unking Bahrain to Saudi Ara- 
bia, which will be completed in two years, should also be seen 
as part of the co-operation, he added. 

Indonesia makes Mercedes c&rs 

DJAKARTA — Indonesia Is .to become the production centre 
for Mercedes Benz cars alined at markets' in the five- country 
Association of Southeast Aslan Nations (ASEAN), Australia 
and Sri Lanka, It was announced here. Daimler Benz, the 
Stuttgart- based maker of Mercedes Benz cars, will from 
January 1985 begin using Indonesian- made engines and parts 
for vehicles now already being assembled In the country. Mo- 
hamad Joesoef, a member of the board of commissioners 
of the three-company group representing Dal pile r Benz here, 
said the move was in line with a government decree Issued last 
month to facilitate: full car, manufacturing capp^ilUyln In- 
dqriesla. ; Joesocf said' Indonesia would bee oroe the : second 
country outride West Germany making Mercedes; vehicles for 
regional' Marketing. The other Is Brazil, serving Latin Am- 
erica; Tim 1 Indonesian plant Is currently producing, about 
8,0(10 commerclfll and passenger vehicles a year. - . 


WASHINGTON (OPECNA) — 
Saudi Arabia is considering the 
purchase of an international 
marketing network to sell oil 
products from its new refineries, 
according to Ahmad Zakl Ya- 
maul, Minister of Petroleum and 
Mineral Resources. 

He said in an Interview with 
the ‘"New York Times" that the 
plan was under ' ' serious study" . 

Mr. Ghazl Al-Gos&ibi, Saudi 
Industry Minister, was also re- 
ported to have confirmed the 
proposal, similar to steps already 
taken by other oil exporters, tn 
February, the Kuwait National 
Petroleum Corporation paid 
about $150 million to buy Gulf 
Oil’s marketing operations in 
Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
' Netherlands.; 

Sheikh Yamani confirmed that 
■ Saudi Arabia was selling some of 
its extra oil : through a company 
established in Switzerland oti a 
"one-shot basis". But he denied 
reports that the company, Nor- 
bec, had been set up to enable 
Saudi Arabia to secretly .sell 
more oil than its share , under. 
Opec production arrangements. 

He Said Saudi Arabia produced 
less than 5 .million b/d during 
the third quarter of this yjjar. 
Currently, the. kingdom Was pro- 
ducing more , but the excess oil 
was being stored "at ■ consider- 
able cost; and not being sold, ■ 

- Sheikh Yamani said Saudi. Ara- 
; bia was forced to pump ^ more; oil 
than it cpu|d sell because. . (he 


country required large quantities 
of associated gas. 

He pointed out that several of 
the new petrochemical and other 
industries set up at the Jubail 
and Yanbu industrial complexes 
were gas- fuelled. 

The minister denied reports 
from industry and diplomatic 
sources in Jeddah that Saudi 
Arabia had been pressing Exxon, 
Mobil, Texaco and Standard Oil 
of California, its partners in 
Aramco, to pump more oil, and 
that their reluctance to do so was 
creating tensions. 

He also disagreed with oil ana- 
lysts, who claimed that large 
Saudi investments in developing 
oil refineries were of question- 
able wisdom. 

"Our new refineries have a 
cheap source of energy and are 
far more modern and efficient 
than their European counter- 
parts." 

He acknowledged that Saudi 
Arabia was facing potential mar- 
keting difficulties, one of the 
reasons for considering the pur- ' 
chase of an overseas sales net- 
work. 

Sheikh Yamani . predicted that 
oil prices, depressed by the cur- 
rent worldwide petroleum sur-. 
plus, would gradually start 
climbing again.' 

, "'Qil is;SO'Valuable. and it will 
become even, more valuable very 
soon," he added. Meanwhile. 
Libya , is set to join the growing 


number of Arab oil 
who are challenging i reM& 
the highly competitive' 
oil market, according to rep« 

In April. Uta.-n-*? 
stream a new 220.00V J w 
finery at Ras Al-Unuf. loW rdi 
duct ion mainly direcle 
export. 

Libyan oil industry 
are at present v siting# 
European counlri ^inni 
sales from the new P * 

Tripoli, which will pro Jy 
used to supply naphtn . 
and fuel oil. ^ 

Refinery 

in Ihe Middle Ea® increase , 
Africa is e *Pf f w ^ 
108 per cent “Ji |W»J5 
million tons a y® {! aCC oiditf 
million tons . heB . 

to a recent study by w 
ergy consultants. ^ 

Taking .into ag 00 "* * 
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Britain contemplates US retaliation in Lebanon 

In the wake of attacks on the MNF 


By Len Rockingham 

Star I. nn dnn Correspondent 

LONDON — The government of Mrs. 
Thatcher as one of the most loyal allies of 
Ihe Reagan Administration, now finds it- 
self in a number of dilemmas. And these 
include not only Grenada but also (he Mid- 
dle East and the issue of nuclear wea- 
pons. 

On the Middle East, there is a very 
strong concern in London that the Ameri- 
cans may be preparing for some punitive 
action against Syria, which they see as be- 
ing behind the recent suicide bomb attacks 
on American, French and Israeli military 
headquarters in Lebanon. British officials 
realise that, for American political rea- 
sons. some sort of retaliation is inevit- 
able, but if it becomes a joint American- 
Isracli action then it could have serious 
consequences for Western policy in the 
Arab world. If this were to happen, it is 
almost certain that Britain, in collabora- 
tion with France and other European gov- 
ernments. would feel the need to distance 
itself from American policy — possibly to 
Ihe extent of withdrawing 'the British 
contingent to the multinational force from 
Lebanon. 

Britain is therefore using all its diplo- 
matic skills to try to dissuade the Ameri- 
cans from any rash action in the Middle 
East, while at the same time doing as 
much as it can to keep in close contact 
with moderate Arab opinion, including 
moderate Palestinian opinion. The recent 
visit to the Middle East by the Foreign Of- 
fice Minister, Mr. Richard Luce, was im- 
portant in this respect (even though Mr. 
Luce was prevented by the Israelis from 
meeting prominent PLO supporters on the 
occupied West Bank). Other British min- 
isters, Including the secretaries of state 
for defence and trade, will be visiting 
Arab countries in the next month. 

Last week. Mrs. Thatcher received the 
Canadian Prime Minis(er, Mr. Pierre 
Jrudeau, and clearly some of their dis- 
cussions were concerned with the danger- 


ous situation in the Middle East. But Mr. 
Trudeau s main concern was to try to 
SOme break-through in the stale- 
mate between East and West over nuclear 
weapons. Mrs. Thatcher has clear views 
about th.s. She believes that Amerl™ 
cruise and pershing missiles should be 
deployed in Western Europe, including 
Britain, unless the Soviet Union indicates 
its willingness at the Geneva arms reduc- 
tion talks to sqale down its own missiles 
This seems highly unlikely, and so Mr 
Trudeau s mission to London was- not a 
success. With the first American missiles 
due to be arrived in Britain in a matter of 
weeks, if not days, this has become a 
highly sensitive political issue for Mrs. 
Thatcher. 

Her other worry at the moment is ihe 
Commonwealth reaction to the American 
intervention in Grenada. Later this 
month, Mrs. Thatcher will be attending 
the summit of Commonwealth leaders in 
New Delhi, where Grenada is bound to 
figure large in the talks. Her attitude of 
criticising the Americans for sending in 
troops will probably win her some support 
among many Commonwealth leaders — 
certainly, she would have faced a barrage 
of criticism if she had openly supported 
the American action, as some of her con- 
servative colleagues would have liked. 

But, now that some of the dust has set- 
tled, the British government believes that 
what was done in the Caribbean is over 
and done with. What is likely to happen 
next, particularly in the Middle East, is of 
much greater importance. Hence, Mrs. 
Thatcher's concern that Grenada should 
not diminish any influence she may still 
have in Washington to persuade the Am- 
ericans that It is in everybody's interests 
for them to tread cautiously in the Middle 
East. 

Mrs. Thatcher is also reported to have 
written to President Reagan in the past 
week assuring him lhal the special rela- 
tionship between Britain and the United 
States is still very much alive, and that 
any suggestion lhal il is weakened is 
largely a creation of the press’. 


What Israel hopes to get from a divided PLO 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP) — Israel 
£ “Of expect the downfall of Mr. 
rT s , ser Arafat to relax its 20- year blood 
feud with the Palestinians. But some ana- 
JJJj predlcl long-range benefits for 1s- 

f ®{5 ci , ally i Israel portrays itself as indif- 
dKJ. 10 fate of the leader of the 
Liberation Organization. "One 
m„ ° ri, Lj s , fike another." said a govern- 
H,°S? ciaL "They all want to destroy 
pirr ; 1116 essence, the character of the 
p LO Is not changing." 

Israel has never accepted the image of 
wpin as a moderate. Few Israelis 
tboac Sf® man they blame for the oul- 
tha , he 1 Munich Olympics, and 
assnnh. a rport massacres, for countless 
ina« Israel’s borders, for bomb- 

hijackings and assassinations. 

col ‘S* Y ears they have been 
. a f Mr* Arafat’s success in 
Wcst T e8 T ll,ma cy for his cause in the 


Ihai nUu Minister Yitzhak Shamir has said 
pm ‘“ternal dispute that weakens the 
erfamum ““^begood for Israel. But no gov- 
battle o.. eader has spoken out since the 

luten p£2?S d ,i n Trl P° u « Lebanon be- 
tlu dissidents and Arafat loyalists. 

the s & ent and military analysts say 
teller rJ? 0Wn in Tri P0H has brought no 
South rS? flltacka on Israeli troops in 
Plnnoint faan0D - Although Israel did not 
lent I?. 1 j; a P?nsibility for the blast. It 
esainsi Dfo r P lanes °n retaliatory strikes 
banon IjP h® ses in Syrian- controlled Le- 

jhat the Pin ^ ep lu 8 , its P° llcy 
Ism. . * 7 ® is the root of all terror- 

lh a£ l S !^ only clear outcome of 
erge uESS:*? 1 ® is tha t the PLO will em- 
Arafat Syrian domination, whether 
U that in ilL or B °meone else. The hope 
death birm, r . / ^ se - Tripoli will be a 


be under Syria's control", Aharon Yariv, 
a former military intelligence chief who 
heads the Israel Institute for Strategic 
Studies, told a news conference Monday. 

Yariv said the Syrians have shown in 
the past that they can stop guerrilla activ- 
ity. but be admitted he did not know how 
active a Syrian-dominated PLO will be. 

• ‘ You can never know how the Syrians 
want to play the game," said a govern- 
ment official. He repealed the govern- 
ments claim that Syria had something to 
do with the Tyre explosion, and probably 
would sponsor such actions in the future. 

Many Israeli experts expect Arafat to 
get out of Tripoli alive, either by striking 
a deal with the Syrians or by slipping out 
by sea. 

"The best thing that can happen for us 
is that the PLO is taken over by a man 
installed by Syria and who is seen clearly 
as a Syrian stooge," said Daniel Dishon, 
of the Shiloah Research Institute of Tel 
Aviv University. 

He said in an interview that a Syrian- 
ruled PLO would lose its grip on Pales- 
tinians in Israeli- occupied territories, 
who have been demonstrating in support 
of Arafat and in condemnation of Syria. 
The PLO’s influence also would ebb in 
Western capitals, he said. 

Mr. Arafat’s escape might deepen the 
confusion In the Arab world and else- 
where over who speaks for the Pales- 
tinians, he added. 

Another Middle East expert, Gabl 
Ben- Dor, told Israel radio that he ex- 
pected Arafat to remain a dominant figure 
on the world scene if he leaves Tripoli 
alive. Arafat, he said, is a household 
name and a useful tool for whoever wants 
to control what is left of the PLO after the 
battle for Tripoli. Any one of Syria s ene- 
mies will want to use this tool. 

The Israelis claim a cert-,.i measure of 
credit for the crumbling of the PLO. say- 
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Thatcher and Reagan: Special Anglo-American relationship still holds. 


It is as well that the prime minister got 
her message in quickly for last Sunday in 
an advertisement in the ’New York 
Times’, a number of prominent Britons 
assured (lie president that they endorsed 
his action by sending troops to the Carib- 
bean Island of Grenada to overthrow the 


Island's marxist rulers. The hundred and 
ten signatories to the advertisement in- 
cluded many prominent conservative 
members of parliament and (he whole ex- 
ercise looked very much like an apology 
for Mrs. Thatcher’s criticisms of the Am- 
erican interview in Grenada. 




Israel warns demonstrators 

TEL AVIV — The Israeli army co-ordinator for the West Bank and Gaza Lt. 
Col. Benjamin Ellezer has warned that Israeli soldiers would continue tqreact 
with a firm hand against stone-throwing demonstrators In the area. The warn- 
ing came after the Imposition of curfew on three Palestinian refugee camps In 
the occupied West Bank. The curfew was imposed as a result of violent demon- 
strations in several parts of the West Bank In support of PLO leader Mr. 
Yasser Arafat. Two Palestinian youths were killed In one Incident In the town 
of Tulkarem. 

Palestinians make peace efforts 

ROSH HANIKRA — Mr. Mohammed Nascr, a Palestinian from Hebron has 
accused the Israeli authorities of deliberately foiling the efforts of his suppor- 
ters to persuade West Bank representatives to enter Into direct negotiations 
with Israel to find a peaceful solution to the Palestinian problem. Addressing 
members of kibbutz Mr. Nascr a former Village League leader said the conflict 
between Mr. Yasser Arafat and PLO dissidents has relieved many people in the 
West Bank from the fc'nr of PLO retribution if they negotiate with Israel. 

Israel lauds trading with Egypt 

HAIFA — Relations between Israeli and Egyptian fuel authorities arc more 
than satisfactory. The Israeli fuel commissioner Mr. Shimon Gllboa was re- 
ported to have said. He expressed confidence In the Egyptians saying “they 
are reliable suppliers and Israel Is au Important client for them”. Mr. Gllboa 
said however that Israel had learned from experience not to put all Its faith In 
one supplier. 


No increase in fees 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — The Israeli Deputy Minister of Housing Mr. Mo- 
she Katsav who headed a committee that fixed university tuition fees has said 
the fees will not be Increased during this academic year. Mr. Katsav was 
speaking at a Knesset Education Committee session on the current controversy 
over tuition. Ibo chairman of tho Haifa University Students Union Mr. Moshe 
Ba'asha said a student’s monthly expenses amount to IS 35,000. At the offi- 
cial student wage of IS 130 an hour, a student would have to work for 10 hours 
a day to earn this sum, he said. 

Hotels accused of overbooking 

tela™ — Tourism agents In the United States have expressed concern 
about the incidence of large scale overbooking of hotels In Israel; They say this 
leaves many newly arrived tourists: stranded. The agents also complained that 
despite advertised prices, Several hotels have raised their rates. Groups of 
tourists who arrive Jerusalem late at night wander out of the city In search of 
kibbutz guest houses after having been turned out of their reserved rooms. 
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America needs Pakistan’s 
support in the Gulf, Lebanon 


Israeli Defence Minister Moslic Arens visits Israeli soldiers along the Awall River 
line In Southern Lebanon 

Egypt fears Syria- Israel war 


By Patrick Seale 

CAIRO — The Egyptian government is In- 
tensely worried that Israel will strike at 
Syria — or at least at Syrian forces in the 
Bekaa Valley — in retaliation for lorry- 
bomb attack on the Israeli military head- 
quarters in Tyre. 

Senior officials believe Israel may also 
want to get even for the political damage 
Syria has inflicted on the Israel- Lebanon 
accord at the Lebanese talks in Geneva. 
The foar is that any Israeli reprisals could 
easily escalate Into a full-scale Syrian- 
Israeli war. Officials point to current Is- 
raeli mobilisation exercises — the biggest 
in five years — as indicating a high level 
of preparedness. 

Two trends are being watched very 
closely here. The first derives from 
Egypt s reading of the current mood in 
Washington. Egypt’s ambassador, Ashraf 
Ghorbal. is believed to be reporting that 
Washington is more and more inclined to 
contemplate using Israeli power to check 
what is seen as growing Syrian — and So- 
viet — Influence' in the region. 

Some top Egyptians are even convinced 
that the United States would like a change 
of regime in Damascus and is prepared to 
pay the price in terras of increased milit- 
ary and economic aid to Israel. So, far 
from restraining Israel, the US may ac- 
tually encourage H to act. 

A second trend, alarming to the govern- 
ment, stems from its reading of develop- 
ments in Israel itself (and Israel watching 
is a highly developed science here). The 
Egyptian conclusion is that a lot of in- 
fluential Israolis now believe war with Is- 
rael is inevitable. 

The only alternative would bo to see a 
steady erosion of Israeli influence,- not 
only through sniping and car bombs in 
Lebanon, but through Syria's tightening 


grip on Lebanon's political life and on the 
Palestinians. 

According to Egyptianreading of Israeli 
thinking, if President Assad of Syria is 
not checked soon, he may be in a position 
to demand concessions from the US, and 
from a future Israeli government, not 
only in Lebanon but on the Golan Heights 
and on the West Bank as well. The visit to 
Israel by US Under- Secretary of State Mr. 
Lawrence Eagleburger is seen here an in- 
tensifying US- Israeli strategic co-operati- 
on, and in particular co-ordinating 
strategy against Syria. Mr. Eagleburger, a 
former aide of Dr. Henry Kissinger In the 
Nixon White House, is thought to share 
his mentor's belief In the present need to 
cut Syria down to size and see off the So- 
viets, a view believed to be warmly en- 
dorsed by Israel's Premier Yitzhak Sha- 
mir. 

But for Egypt these proposed courses of 
action spell nothing but dreadful embar- 
rassment. It is a. recurring Egyptian night- 
mare that its US patrons and Israeli treaty 
partners will join forces In military opera- 
tions against an Arab state, painfully ex- 
posing Egypt’s position half way between 
the Arab world and Israel. 

The first lesson Egyptian officials draw 
. is that lsradl influence in Washington re- 
mains very great. The second Is .that 
Egypt's own appropriations budget, SI. 3 
billion in military aid this year and 
another one billion in civil assistance, 
might be cut if it were to do anything Is- 
rael could interpret as a breach of their 
peace treaty, 

Egypt's frustration results from its lack 
of direct leverage over either of the two 
great conflicts in the region — the Iraq- 
Iran war and the Syrian- Israeli tussle over 
Lebanon. Its fear is that either conflict 
could drag Egypt in at a time and under 
conditions not of its choosing. 

Observer News Service 


By John Stokes 

ISLAMABAD IONS) - There are clear 
signs that the American Administration is 
continuing to support President Zia s bat- 
tered military regime because the U6 
needs Pakistani support in both Lebanon 
and the Gulf, as well as in continuing to 
reject peace feelers from the Russians to 
settle the Afghanistan crisis. 

When the US Defence Secretary, Ca- 
spar Weinberger, recently visited Islama- 
bad. there was much speculation here as 
to whether the Americans would continue 
to support the Zia regime, which is under 
pressure from the Movement for the Res- 
toration of Democracy. 

Immediately after the visit Newsweek 
magazine reported that the CIA had sent 
more agents to prop up the regime. News 
agencies in the Gulf reported at the same 
time that Zia had told American reporters 
that 'the US strengthening of Pakistan 
and Gulf countries will go a long way in 
creating stability in the region rather than 
depending on the Rapid Deployment 
Force, in case it is required for the 
defence of the Gulf. ' 

Officials here privately admit the Am- 
ericans would want to use the Pakistan 
navy to back up the American flotilla in 
the Gulf should Iran try to block the 
strategic Strait of Hormuz. Pakistani 
ports like Karachi and Gawadar would 
clearly be needed for logistical back up of 
any serious naval engagements in the Gulf 
by the Amejicans. Moreover, according 
to other reliable sources, Mr. Weinberger 
told Gen. Zia the Americans may ask for 
Pakistani troops in the Lebanon if a new 
multinational force is formed there to 
keep the peace. 

Recently Pakistani air and army person- 
. nel on secondment to the armies of the 
Gulf slates and Saudi Arabia took part in 


militar; manoeuvres organised by iht 
Gulf Co-operation Council. Pakistan has a | 
unique position in the region in that it has i 
a role in both the American Rapid De- I 
ploymcnl Force and in the Arab Gulf U 
Co-operation Council military contain- 1 
ment policies. 

The Americans appear keen to bolster 
Zia's continued hardline on Afghanistan 
The Movement for the Restoration of De- 
mocracy, on the other hand, says it would 
start talks with the Russians if it got to 
power. The MRD has been bitterly op- 
posed lo continued Pakistani ties with the 
Americans, especially in the Middle East. , 

* * The Americans want us to be (he po- $ 
licemen of the region when we have so ^ 
many pressing internal problems of out i 
own," said one MRD leader. \ 

Most Pakistanis opposed to the Zia re- 
gime consider American policies in the 
Middle East as aimed at the annihilation 
of the Palestinians, for whom there is 
much sympathy in Pakistan. Zia's policies 
are considered by the MRD to be disas- 
trous for Pakistan and designed only lo 
keep the army in the seat of power. Am- 
erican flags along with effigies of Zia 
have been burnt in Sind, where the MRD 
is strongest, and there is growing anti- 
Americanism in the country despite the 
fact that many MRD leaders are big feudal 
landlords who are not anti- American by 
nature. 

Russian radio broadcasts are also back- 
ing the movement for civilian rule and 
clearly if Zia steps too far into the Ameri- 
can camp at a time when he has little sup- 
port in his own country, ‘ ‘ he coujd well 
hang himself with his own rope, laid 
one opposition leader. The MRD is furi- 
ous with the West for continuing to sup- 
port Gen. Zia. Its leaders claim That (be 
moment Zia loses support from the west, 
his regime will crumble. 


Sharjah bans alcohol 


‘ The Palestinians are a people’ 

By Carrie Nelle Thompson 


ATLANTA — There Is belief that the 
' Carter/ Ford Middle East consultation 
' that ended In this city bas established a 
precedent In Arab/ Israeli/ American 
history. 

For wbat appears to be the very first 
tlme t scholarly, knowledgeable, edu- 
cated individuals representing virtually 
every faction of thinking regarding 
this extremely volatile question have 
openly discussed, and questioned In a 
completely open forum to which the pu- 
blic was admitted on a first come- first 
serve basis. 

Wbat made this conference unique 
beyond the expectations of many Is that 
the majority of both participants and 
- observers have openly- acknowledged 
•the rights of- the Palestinian. people, In- 
cluding that of self-determination. (It 
;njust - be pointed out, however, that 
there, was disagreement, as to whether 
this phrase may be Interpreted to mean 
j (he. right to a. totally Independent st- 
1 ate; ) Noyerthelessflo'J«e a large Ameri- 
can audience; at a conference chaired 
by two former presidents and addressed 
by renowhed men who In everywdy 


g resented themselves as being pro- 
alestlnlmns, was something considered 
by many to bp unknown until this time. 

There were many Israelis who at- 
tended the conference as observers. 
The facts that were presented, in every 
case were 1) The Palestinians are a 
people 2) They do exist 3) They have no 
home that Is legally recognized by the - 
world as theirs 4) .They will disappear 
5) They have been sorely mistreated 
both as human beings and a World ci- 
tizens 6) The Palestinian problem is 
the crux of the Middle East conflict 7) 
A solution must be found 8) A' solution 
will be found 9) Israel no longer enjoys 
its absolute pedestal position In the Un- 
ited States of America. 

The significance of such US leaders - 
as Mr. Cyrus Vance and Mr: Zbigniew 
Brzezlnskl, soundly condemning Is- 
rael* s expansionism and settlement po- 
licies can hot go unnoticed, even 
though they do not presently occupy' 
positions In the government. Likewise, 
these same sentiments voiced- by, twb, 
former presidents were signs of the 
growing change In American thdaght.' 


••va 


By Michael Fernandez 

ABU DHABI — - Town councils in the Un- 
ited Arab Emirates are putting pressure 
on the government to Introduce prohibi- 
tion. The campaign is unlikely to succeed 
completely but controls may become more 

Last month one or the UAE member 
states, the emirate of Sharjah, by order of 
the US-educated ruler, Sheikh Sultan bin 
Muhammad Al Qasslmi, cracked down on - 
sales of drink. He restricted the serving 
of alcohol lo three hotels In Sharjah. Only- 
non- Muslim residents and foreign tour- 
ists can be served, and the police are on 
duty to ensure that unauthorised cus- 
tomers do not enter. 

Four licensed Uquor importers' offices 
and their liquor stores have been moved 
out of Sharjah City and housed In- one 
complex in the port area, with police 
guards to check customers' Uquor per- 
mits. The aim was to put a stop to alcohol 
sales In restaurants where Arabs had been 
drinking in defiance of Islamic tenets and 
local law. 

in announcing his partial ban. Sheikh 
Sultan made it obligatory on the courts 
trying persons ‘under the influence of al- 
cohol' to apply the Islamic Sharia law. Pu- 
nishment under this law, which will be 
applied to local Arabs, and Muslims of 
whatever natiohality, Is Hogging in a pu- 
■ bile place and a fine or imprisonment. 

■ la the case of, non- Muslim expatriates, 
accused people woujd continue to be tried 
by the ' ordinary criminal courts which 
usually impose a heavy fifae — and depor- 
, tallon jn drink- driving cases. Since the 
Sharjah decree, 1 5 Muslims have been 
S^victed by Sharia coutL Each was given 
\8Q- lashes, witnessed by- : a large crowd in 
a public square, . , 

... Although town councils in the other 
•i ? h * va yot to decide whether to 

Sharjah's Toadi; importers of liquor 
, confidentiy rale out the possibility of a to- 
tal ban; They saysych aihbye would badly' 

muhe-ecopopiy. ■ »'• ,-x : 
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the UAE 

According to one im P°’"^ r 'r ro m ^ 
imported alcoholic bev ® rQ ®®. r iivalu< l1 ? 1 
37 countries around the woria „ 

$32 million in 1 98 I and $31^^ i! 
1982. The customs duty was ■ \ $ 

per cent which, importers s y . 
some revenue for the exuheq ^ ^ 

The United Kir» e uoi.i J-PF. lead- 

liquor -sales with whisky 
ers, France ranked second 1 . rd wib 1 

brandy. The Netherlands was lh0 t ifo £ 

massive sales of beer. Th J^pitriaWj * 
authorities continue to ren 
expiring liquor ^ r J” ll f.?S < SSlion |!U 
sure importers that total pr 
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The genuine 
requirement 
for peace 

By Ya'coub Jaber 

FORMER US Presidents Jimmy Carter 
and Gerald Ford deserve many thanks 
for (lie seminar on the Palestinian 
question which they organized at 
Emory University in Atlanta. Georgia 
last week. The debate at the seminar, 
and (lie brilliant remarks put forward 
by His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan before an elite group of Ameri- 
can intellectuals and former policy- 
makers can contribute to a better 
understanding of the Arab point of 
view among Americans. 

There is no doubt that such activity 
by noted American figures like Messrs. 
Carter und Ford represents a lively 
presence of the Palestinian people’s 
plight in the American subconscious; if 
not reflecting a sense of guilt resulting 
from the US' failure lo do anything of 
-substance to alleviate the Palestinians* 
distress and check Israel's mounting 
extremism. 

The seminar, however, has had ra- 
ther an unusual ending. For instead of 
demanding US action to pul an end to 
the Israeli occupation of the Pales- 
tinian and Arab territories within a 
just peace settlement. President Carter 
called on the Arabs not to expect a 
change in the American commitment 
lo Israel and lo solve the problem 
Ihrough negotiations with Tel Aviv. 

Mr. Carter's remark sounded like an 
apology for America's inability to deal 
with the Arab- Israeli conflict on an 
even-handed basis. The former pre- 
sident has had the personal experience 
to support his gloomy assessment. Yet 
who I he said was not the whole truth, 
u J'* 1 ; .Carter should have explained 
the futility or negotiations wilh Israel 
in the absence of effective US pressure 
which, under the present circum- 
stances. is the sole available way to 
bring about a successful conclusion lo 
any peaceful effort. 

Mr. Carter certainly remembers 
now, under his administration, the 
Palestinian autonomy talks between 
pgypt. Israel and the US dragged on 
[or years without achieving an inch of 
progress, mainly because of Israel's 
aeiermination to foil them and Ameri- 
ca s unwillingness to use its leverage 
on I e| Aviv to force a change of atti- 
tude. 

If that is what happened during the 

i r ■^ministration, which openly 
r? c * a |' ed jhal settlements in. the occu- 
i le [ rl,ories were illegal and cared 
human rights violations, how 
miicn must we expect from the present 
aamimstration. which says that the 
ctuements are merely an obstacle to 
j? aa f a . n ? has forged a strategic ali- 
enee with Israel? 

is b y no means an attempt to 
ra ^ e P eace negotiations in the 
ihai e ^ asI - ^ * s simply a reminder 
meaningful negotiations 
iw d “ COttdu cted under new condi- 
chi!? n c * eated basically by a major 
n policies and tactics. In 
words - the success of any future 
henm, , initiations ' will depend on 
ih* . P^ssure on Israel since it 
hnc ^ which occupies the land a 
maintn® ^?- su PPlled military might 

^ZV n ,[r%lT UOn ^ d£ny 

islh e i*°1 ly ,- a,te / nat i vifi 10 us pressure 
baiiin s -S e I* defeat in a major military 
vidnrt ii , £ rabs at present are too di- 
or?hn 0 * nfl,c t a defeat or even think 
nor option. But neither Israel 

:ih e United Slates, can guarantee 
n uine ^,V, exce t lt perhaps through ge- •-* 
PeaS ^jUipgness to negotiate real 
a aire not yet ready for 

Wmc ir n ?u d But it is bound |o 

.ues ■' • Present stalemate conti n- 
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Akhbar AMom, an Egyptian weekly, this 
week writes that the Arab nation will 
never aceept the liquidation of the FLO. 
because ihis means an end to the Pales- 
tinians heroic struggle throughout the 
past 35 years. 

"Throughout these years, the Pales- 
tinians never bowed their heads to the 
ferocious attempts to liquidate their 
cause, and continued their armed struggle 
in the face of tremendous obstacles. The 
Arab people will never allow this heroic 
struggle to be turned into past history be- 
fore it achieves its legitimate goals." wr- 
ites the Egyptian weekly. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper AJ- Qabas wr- 
ites that an end to the fighting in north 
Lebanon is a Palestinian as well as an 
Arab and an international responsibility. 
It says that all Arab slates without excep- 
tion should exert maximum effort, indi- 
vidually or collectively, lo secure a final 
settlement lo the PLO crisis. 

"Putting an end to the crisis is also the 
responsibility of the foreign powers who 
support the Palestinian legitimacy. The 
Soviet Union thus holds additional re- 
sponsibility towards settling the crisis," 
the paper explains. 

AI-Ral AI-Aam, another Kuwaiti new- 
spaper. calls on Palestinian fighters in 
north Lebanon to disobey their comman- 
ders' orders to shoot at each other. It says 
that the fighters can defy their comman- 
ders by arguing that their primary duly is 
to shoot at the Israeli enemy. 

Al-Raya, a Qatari newspaper, writes 
that when Yasser Arafat declared that the 
battle of Tripoli was the most ferocious 
and violent battle faced by the Pales- 
tinians, he meant the political battle and 
not the military one. 

"It is the battle of the Palestinian deci- 
sion and its independence as well as the 
battle of Palestinian legitimacy and PLO 
unity," the paper explains. 

It goes on to say that not one single 
Arab nationalist accepts the current at- 
tempt to abort the Palestinian revolution 
and undermine its legitimacy, because the 
success of such an attempt would only 
serve the goals of the US- Israeli strategic 
alliance. 


Narrow Interests 

Al-Raya warns against manipulation of 
the Palestinian question by some parties 
for their own narrow interests, saying 
that it Is not the cause of an individual, a 
community or one state but one that 
concerns the whole Arab nation. 

On reports about a possible US military 
strike in Lebanon, the North Yemeni new 
spaper Al- Tbawra, calls for efforts to 
convene an Arab summit conference as 
early as possible to tackle the huge chall- 
enges: especially in the light of US threats 
to carry a military action In collaboration 
with Israel. It adds that the summit would 
have positive effect on the explosive si- 
tuation In Lebanon and on the arena or 
the Iraq- Iran war. 

* * The success of Arab efforts in defus- 
ing the situation on both the Palestinian 
and Lebanese fronts would constitute a 
major incentive for Arab leaders to inten- 
sify their endeavours to remove all causes 
of tension in the Arab world , writes the 
North Yemeni paper. 

The newspaper Al-Gomhourlya of Egypt 
warns the United States against using the 
deteriorating situation in the region .as .a 
pretext to deal a military strike a Sy la or 
at Lebanon’s nationalist forces. It calls on 
America instead to promote P« ace pro- 
spects by forcing Israel to wlthdraw from 
the occupied Arab territories and Leba- 
non, and by finding a solution to the 
Palestinian problem. 

Referring to President Hosnl Mubarak's 
statement before parliament in y^ich he 
said that Egypt would not accept aggres- 
sfon on ariv Arab state, the pap er n °^ s 
that the deliberate vagueness of the. Am- 
erican stance towards the possibility or a 
new war in the region causes grave 
concern in Egypt and other Arab states. It 
wn, "hat Arab slatoa may ba 

{Seed to adopt moderate stands if an 


‘We expected it from the 
South, | it came 
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Arab slate comes under an attack in which 
the US participates. 

Jordanian press 

Ad-Dustour newspaper in Amman wr- 
ites that the demonstrations in the occu- 
pied Arab territories, in support of the 
PLO's legitimate leadership, were also a 
manifestation of the Palestinian popula- 
tion’s condemnation or Libyan, Syrian 
and rebel PLO attacks on Yasser Arafat 
and his leadership. It adds that the Pales- 
tinians in the occupied land defied Israeli 
oppression and took lo the streets to ass- 
ert that Mr. Arafat's leadership is the 
symbol of their struggle against the occu- 
pying enemy. 

"The attitude of Palestinians in (he 
West Bank and Gaza can be regarded as a 
public plebiscite in favour of Arafat's 
leadership and In condemnation of those 
trying to wreck the Palestinian legiti- 
macy," the paper asserts. 

AI-Ra’I newspaper praises the national 
cohesion and responsibility displayed by 
Jordanians towards the security and sta- 
bility of their country. 

The paper bitterly attacks the criminal 
attempts to sabotage the security of Jor- 
dan and undermine its national unity. It 
says the citizens' vigilance and deep senso 
of responsibility have foiled these at- 
tempts. and sooner or later, the people 
behind them will be caught and brought to 
justice. 

Israel comment 

In Israel, Al Hamlshmar newspaper 
comments that now taxes Imposed by the 
government run contrary to the country's 
socialist Ideals, especially the education 
and health taxes. 

The education tax of 700 shekels 
monthly makes Israel the first and last 
country in the world in which preliminary 
education is subject to tax. It is for the 
public In general to pay the education tax 
through other taxes they pay to the state, 
hence the imposition of the education (ax 
is likely to shake the very foundations of 
the slate, the paper says. 

As all people pay for health insurance, 
there Is no Justification to pay extra char- 
ges for health services. Those taxes are 
neither fair nor effective and they do not 
serve any of the economic targets referred 
to by the new finance minister. 

Yadiot Aharonot says the new taxes are 
a violation of principle. "A decade ago it 
was decided (hat taxes must not exceed 60 
per cent in any circumstances," the paper 
writes. Raising taxes cannot substitute for 
an economic programme but is a means to 
settle deficit. High- income categories like 
dentists will now be cutting their working 
day short and will have motives to cance&i 
(heir income, Yadiot says. 


Monti In criticises the Israeli forces re- 
maining in Lebanon, saying they give Sy- 
ria an excuse to remain in the 
Bekaa. Had Israel pulled out unilaterally, 
it would have left Syria facing a fall ac- 
compli. thus finding il difficult to refuse 
Lebanon’s request to withdraw from the 
Bekaa, the paper says. Still official Israeli 
thinking is following the opposite road. 

Haaretz, also in Israel, speaks of the 
suicide bombing of the Israeli military 
post in Tyre. "The emergence of men 
who do not hesitate' to sacrifice their lives 
changes the picture of the fight between 
us and (Arab) organizations," it says. 

• * We must be prepared to face people who 
hate us so much, that they will expose 
themselves to dangers we have not ima- 
gined before. 

‘ ‘ What do we get from slaying in Leba- 
non? They claim that the security of Ga- 
lilee requires our presence In Lebanon, 
but did our presence prevent the disaster 
that took place in Tyre? The smaller the 
area we occupy, the Less the dangers we 
have lo face. 

Kol Ha’lr agrees that the best way to 
stop operations like that of Tyre is to pull 
out. In one moment on that Friday, more 
Israelis wore killed than in the whole LJ- 
tani operation. 

The Likud government, by keeping Is- 
raeli Torces in Lebanon, is trving not to 
concede failure, the paper writes. In the 
face of suicidal attacks, the best way is to 
get out from Lebanon. "We have to 
understand that the Lebanese hate us so 
much because of what we have done to 
their beautiful country." 

Dtvar says that Israel erred by not taking 
part in the Atlanta conference on the Mid- 
dle East. News from the conference 
speaks about criticism directed against the 
Israeli policy in Lebanon and in the occu- 
pied territories. 

"The influential Jewish forces in the 
US are in favour of withdrawn] to the 
1.967 borders and granting the people of 
Palestine the right for self-determination. 
Preparations are being made to receive 
Shamir in Washington amid rumours 
about the reinforcement of strategic co- 
operation between the US and Israel to- 
wards the Lebanese crisis and the Syrian 
hostility. Still, we must not ignore the 
outcome of Atlanta conference." 

Hs modia asks, " What can we achieve 
in the economic field next year?" It says 
Israel can out the deficit in the balance of 
payments by $1 or $2 billion, and return 
to prosperity very soon. All this could be 
done taking into consideration the real- 
istic restrictions, it claims. > 

. "The minister of finance should work 
consistently on all the basic points raised 
by economists; promotion of exports and 
reduction of individual consumption and 
local security expenses," the Israeli paper 
says. 
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TUI- RENEWED attacks on 1’ulcsliniim positions in North Lebanon this 
week hy Syrian and l.ibyan forces tire unlikely to spell the end of (he Pales- 
tinian resistance movement as (he attackers believe. In spile of the ominous 
silence of the Arab countries und lltc international community. PLO Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat and his men. supported by Al-Tawhid Al- Island mo- 
vement in Tripoli, have vowed to continue their struggle against the Syrian- 
led conspiracy. 

The Syrians have found that destroying Mr. Arafat and his loyal troops is 
not 11 s easy as they thought. First, a great number of the mutineers, whom 
the Syrian regime used as a spearhead and to cover its intention to get rid of 
Mr Arafat and control what remains of the PLO, have either joined Mr 
Arafat's ranks or rebelled against the Syrian officers. This has not only 
bolstered the loyalists' morale, but exposed the falsify of Syria's allegations 
Chat the majority of the fighters have chosen to reject Mr Arafat’s leader- 
ship. 

Second, the failure of the first wave of attacks on PLO positions early this 
month and the shakey truce that was finally achieved have not only incre- 
ased Arab embarrassment at the local, regional and international levels, but 
also provided clear-cut evidence to the Palestinian people oT where many of 
(he Arab countries stood in relation to their cause. This is something Mr 
Arafat’s men and the refugees who fought with him will never forget, it will 
surely motivate them to preserve their freedom of choice in future peace 
efforts. 

Third, Syria's bloody attack on refugee camps in North Lebanon and the 
attempt to destroy the legitimacy of the Palestinian representation did not 
weaken Mr Arafat's image as the true leader and defender of the cause. On 
the contrary, the heroic fight that PLO loyalists are putting up against the 
conspiracy that is being executed by Syria and Libya has thrown the light 
once again on Mr Arafat as the only man who can lead the Palestinian 
people out of their agony. 

Mr Ararat has been blamed by the mutineers Tor his strategies during 
Israel's invasion of Lebanon last year. Surely his determination to save the 
PLO's unity in the north and his fight against Syria's control absolves him 
of all these accusations. It is not Arafat the man that Syria is after; it is 
Arafat the symbol. Syria should know that symbols can never be destroyed. 

Horrors of destruction 

PROPOSALS CAME from opposite sides or the globe this week for a concept 
which, we consider, could do only good: that of the nuclear-free 2 one. The 
two proposals would make the Balkans and the Southwest Pacific into such 
zones. They come from widely differing quarters, but with the same intent: 
To make a start, however small it may be. on the removal from the world of 
the horrors that nuclear weapons threaten to bring down. 

The discussion of the Pacific zone (s perhaps the most interesting. Like 
(he Balkans (and many other parts of the world) , it is an area whose people 
Teel that they could easily do without any future global conflict, no matter 
wlint is at stake; and who do not feel the need for protection” strongly 
enough to want to allow nuclear weapons to be stationed nearby. But there is 
the added complicating factor that the region has for decades been the site 
of thermonuclear weapons tests by the French and others, who have not 
said (hey would stop such tests if the aroa‘s inhabitants ask them too. 

We do not want to argue the concept of deterrence to maintain peace; we 
suppose that if the French really feel that they need an independent deter- 
ment they must think they have some justification in setting off H-bombs in 
■the Pacific from time to time, But whether or not you agree with the deter- 


A song to Palestine 


To the editor: 

For many years 1 have been visiting the Middle East and especially Jordan. 1 have 
always been fascinated by the country, its traditions and monuments. 

But more than anything else, the friendliness and openness or the people have 
impressed me. 1 have written numerous articles and poems about places in Jordan, 
but until now I haven’t attempted to write about the plight of the Palestinians. 

But finally. 1 have written a song for them, which I hope captures their feelings 
and will fire in some people hope for a better future. 

I would be grateful if you could publish this song in your newspaper. 

Franz Schemer. 
Forestvllle, 
New South Wales, 
Australia 


Excerpts: 

Jafa and Gaza, the dome of the rocks 
Wonders in a homeland few have ever seen 
Oh Lord don’t you know just what it would mean 
To me and my brothers to say we have seen 


Children of Palestine unite and join hands 
Look forward to tomorrow, you will own your lands 
And the city of Jerusalem will one day be free 
And your brothers and sisters will also be free 

The Times and the CIA 

To the editor: 

l am writing to complain about the article you carried in The Star issue of 20 October 
headlined “CIA embarks upon fake information campaign." 

The story that we carried and* was refuted by Mr Ibrahim Bakr in. your 
story of your 1 5 September issue, was from our correspondent Mr Ibrahim Abu n 
W e had no reason to doubt his story. If Mr Bakr felt the story was inaccurate, r 
didn't he come to us or take it up with Mr Abu Nab himself? 

Regardless of these issues, how can you run a report that says the ClA has 
and even bought us through * 1 the Moon sect' ' for its own propaganda? Mr adu 
wrote the story for us and Middle East International. 

To say the ClA owns us is a serious and irresponsible allegation with abs°!uWh“® 
foundation in fact. I know you didn't originate the story, but why run it when r 
knpw very well it is false? 
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If any nuclear-free, zones could be agreed upon and made to work, the 
methods 6f implementation and verification that are (earned in these exerc- 
ises would certainly be. mOsL useful experience to apply in any future agre- 
ement. Then we might hdpe to see the safe areas spreading across the globe 
; as more peoples came to their senses and abanddned the thought of nuclear 
armament.. Here we‘d like to propose, by. the way, that the Middle East 
■ shoukl be. one of the first regions where the concept would be applied 
, even though Israel has already brought the threat to the region herself. 

We tire so used to the concept of nuclear war,’ have warned each. other 
hgainst it so; often and have pondered It so long thatt we may now almost feel 
• that it is inevitable.; But it Is not — and we must do whatever we can to 
eliminate this all- destructive threat. ••• 
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To the editor: 

With Royal attention and advice the concerned departments in the government 
aged to accomplish one of the country's largest projects, which is the Q uee . n 
International Airport. This project has solved the problem or aviation in thi P 
gressive country/ ■ 

. r J ™ managed to solve this problem then we can hope that the problem ofhe 
traffic m Amman will be the next in line. 

1 suggest that the government moves all its departments Into a suitable area in 
outskirts of Amman and establish an assembly of government offices- 

This Solution wili have a drastic influence on the traffic jams in downtown Anui 
area and will ensure maximum efficiency of government work. 

• • All Mans 
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The other side of the coin 
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The dialogue 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

VERY LITTLE can be done when a person persists in delib- 
crately misunderstanding or misreading a situation The 
problem here is more frustrating since it is not stupidity or 
lack of perception that causes the misunderstanding but a 
persistent and conscious effort to darken the picture be- 
lieve the facts and twist the reality so that it bears litUe 
resemblance to the actuality of the situation. Hitler ad- 
vanced the idea that iT you repeat a statement long enough, 
it will eventually be believed. Goering, his disciple and pro- 
pagandist applied this theory. Even a lie, repeated often 
1 'I 11 ially become accepted, eventually a convic- 
tion and finally the truth of a new reality. 

, made further refinements on the 

?frr> !. 0nS r° f lbe Nazis to such an extenl that it is 
indeed difficult, often impossible to reason with the Wes- 

i,rk ? , ’ once ‘. l has bee « manipulated and twisted to ab- 
and facts filtered and refined for it 
Jn n i™ P ° Wer f U Zlol V s J t propaganda machine. At two recent 

Snri mSif r attended ^ ,n Brilain and lhe United Stales. I 

" d W* lf f u SCl Jl a !. ed llloU8h dee P , y disturbed and frus- 
West d 3 h ° W the M,ddle Easl situation is perceived in the 

ih) V I len ^ 8CtS c °P. tra ry to the Zionist claims are presented. 

v 8 ™ nt , sh ‘ rts to new grounds: the grounds that his- 
loiH j y ’material where power is concerned. You are 

fourth ™lf ae 'V? P? ssession of the land, that as the 

powerful military power in the world it cannot 

the HI?? Bnd mUSt d ? alt wilh realistically regardless of 
the rights or wrongs of history. 

a ion ® b u realh and you counl silently to ten and 
lh al [° '? ag w ' th lh e new shirt. You state that you know 
hm 22*1? 8 facl ‘ otherwise who is reeking all this havoc 
mnrWa p01 ot'f. the present mood in the Middle East is 
honino ««f nd IS ln pursi,il of peace. And you emphasize. 
intranliwn^ re r P i rCSe ? line ? clever argument, that if the 
the nrp O 8e ?M e u 0f , Isracl continues the moderate regimes of 
We^rn !?, ** p [ nccd in jeopardy. That surely is not In the 
ca ,]._ t £j n jf rest because radical regimes will spring- up; be- 
Snvipi it« , ^ OW 0,1 m '8ht be disrupted and because the 
von thini? 100 may f enefit - With this last argument, which 
cord Ir. 1S » ery c,ever ' you feel you have finally struck a 
with'itl War l of S ,he°Eas C t? WeSl ° ccupied ' really preoccupied. 

s )) ifts again and you are Lold that for Israel 
nohnriU W ' 11 * ,U need t° negotiate wilh somebody and if 
blama liL-r? U o ld i. l .° ne 8°t ia te with, then how can anybody 
Svria ’ Subtly, you think, you point out, “How can 

stated it « -n 11 or the negotiate when Israel has already 
dismanii« « - wilh draw from the Golan Heights, will not 
ones nr sett, ements nor cease the building of new 

Jertisnien^l , Wl . [ hdraw from the West Bank, Gaza Strip or 
lal of ptT. w . hlcb lt “united" and made the “eternal" capi- 
about Si 1 ™ 1 - When you wonder, in a slight digression 
this earth i!L eanm8 “eternal", if anything on the face of 
you ar/?,, eternal “ you get a Tunny look, lt is now that 
and vmi u CU f ed h^ 08 emotional and hopelessly illogical 
though „r en *° defend yourself against the “charge" 
and fhn 5 A 0U w ° ilde r what would have happened had Hitler, 
nue to dkn^ 0 ■ 10 the West, who discriminated and conti- 

emoiift„- SC w minate against the Jews, had any decent human 
‘ijouons. You wonder! 

l 'you S Arahl h ' S juncture *n the dialogue that you are told: 
the Drocpclr ^ nnot ! ?y d °wn preconditions before you enter 
having ne 80 tiations. " And it is here that you begin 

Vou begin .J 11 ®* 1115 concerning the drift of the dialogue, 
if you am s n . ,n * whether you are making any sense or 
between ihl n ^° ^ e . d in what the Arabs call the “dialogue 
being deliSSrlf . I s anybody really listening or are you 
. calling UD i\: rale, y misunderstood? But you brace yourself 
y°u point „„» y . < L ur *. nex haustible store house of patience and 
: Mions ftn S U , a A lt is l srael that has laid down the precon- 
isrgel sav« ® Arabs. Is it not a pre-condition when 
also wohripAT 1 I i lbt do l his. that and the other thing? You 
Way? • r al0ud what the Arab preconditions were any- 

. darltv ai \il his point that the dialogue reaches its zenith of 

■ ^YmiS you are told by your Western partner. “Please 
• P r o-rst'a«i{ n j S t and me - • ■ . 1 want to make it clear that I am 

tn and s y m P a thize with the Jews. You Arabs must 
y * s ser Arlr & , * 8rae l- You cannot continue to ignore it. 
that. i. A 3 is a terrorist.... noW you have to admit 
your' heni-t l ^ e an °ther deep breath and you wonder If 
' think you I?! I s ^ tniPaired or if you are hearing what you 

■ started in ■ hearing and you wish that the dialogue had not 
i sloit in vn,,r rirs t place. There are many points for discus- 
. ^ v/^re ^ art . uer s last statement but you are at a last as 
Ahow whfiS u 8 .j ,n ‘ Wlt h his assumption that you do not 
V'lhat Mr /ir . ? ta nds in the first place or with the change 

;f?frorism^ a J at . ls 8 terrorist. You wonder if self defence is 
Wit "fa the whole dialogue achieved anything 

dimension of confusion to an already 

^rateiy-confused '. . . . • . • 


oearpfM T HE rcporls that ap- 
P ® ar ® d n week’s press was 

one dealing with the housing cri- 

in rSmi Ihe P r dple of Nazareth 
m Galilee are facing at present. 

Owing to the shortage of budget- 
expenditure allowed Tor the Arab 

H»tS re f . munic ' pali ty. verv 
‘ I pn h ? usin g expansion has 
\q1! P ' ace - in the cil >’ since 
rJ? Wher i ‘ogelher with the 

i q jfi 66 o a ? d ° lher parls ° r prc ' 

rnf h ■ Pa ,, cstl J e ' was incorpo- 

ra ed in the Slate of Israel. To 
solve the housing problem. Arab 
Nazaritcs have been increasingly 
fK yin * K V ,las or apartments in 
Upper Nazarelh. a Jewish set- 
tlement that has been planted on 
the hills overlooking Nuzurcth 
proper. 

Consequently, out of the 26 
thousand inhabitants in Upper 
Nazareth. 2500 Arabs have 
taken their residence there, and 
strangely enough among these 
-500 Arabs is Ramiz Jaraysi, 
the deputy head of Arab Naza- 
reth's municipality. Of course, 
according to (he Israeli land- sale 
law. no person of Arab origin 
can gel hold of Israeli property, 
but it seems that the Arab “in- 
truders" have not got their pur- 
chases from the official contrac- 
tor, but from Jewish settlers in 
the colony. Naturally hflrd-hand 
Israeli organizations, including 
the militant organization of 
Rabbi Meyer Kahana, so blindly 
and cruelly fanatic against any- 
thing Arab, are now carrying 
campaigns against the Arab new- 
comers. 

The whole issue gives credit to 
the Arab sector of the population 
that still holds to its rights and 
status in that part oT Palestine 
that has been annexed to Israel, 
it is a part that is often forgotten 
as if it never did belong to Arab 
Palestine, or ever happened to be 
Arab. But in spite of the neglect 
that these outstranded Arabs 
receive nowadays, they still form 
a good and struggling sector of 
the Palestinian population. 

We have every now and (hen 
heard about their struggle 
through the massacre that the 
village of Kufur Qassim was sub- 



- jccied to on 29 October 1956. 
s on the eve of the tripartite attack 
’ “ n Egypt. The harvest (his time 
1 involved forty- nine villagers who 
had had no idea thai a curfew 
' was declared, and who were shot 

f 

By Henry Matar 

deliberately and in cold blood bv 
i the frontier militia, as the poor 
i workmen were coming home to 
Kiifur Qassim. We also have 
heard about these forgotten 
Palestinians through the Land 
Group Movement, established in 
1959 by some Arab activists, 
who had separated from the Is- 
raeli Communist Party when the 
latter was not able to guarantee 
Ihe Arab people's rights to prop- 
erly. 

We have heard about the 
struggle or these people oT Ga- 
lilee. the triangle and of the vill- 
ages belonging to both areas 
through the protest campaign 
that Ihe people of the two vill- 
ages of Iqrit and Biram in upper 
Galilee carried in 1972 against 
the Israeli authorities' confisca- 
tion of their villages, out of 
which they were evacuated in 
I 948. They had been (old at the 
time that their absence from 
their homes was not going to last 
longer than two weeks. The Is- 
raeli authorities had meanwhile 
bulldozered their houses levell- 
ing everything to the ground ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic church 
in the village of Iqrit. The cam- 
paign was to enable 1700 Arab 
Palestinians to go back to the two 
villages, but nothing could be 
done against Ihe adamant will of 
the Israeli land law and em- 
ergency regulations. 

And last, though not least, we 
have heard about these often for- 
gotten struggles through the lit- 
erary output or the such poets of 
the annexed Palestine as Mah- 
moud Darwish, who witnessed 
his village Birwi wiped out of 
existence; Samih Qassim, of i 
"Rami*’ in north-western Pales- i 
tine, who sang for Arab nation- l 
all sin and suffered imprisonment < 

JiP* 
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therefore; and Tawfiq Zayyad 
the present mayor of Nazareth! 
who urged solidarity and resis- 
tance to the invader. Other 
names like Emile llabibi and 
Emil Tuma are celebrated for the 
strife their bearers carried, 
through authorship and court li- 
tigation. to keep the Arab ident- 
ity of the annexed Palestinian. 

For indeed, the pressure 
brought down upon the socalled 
Israeli Arabs to shake their real 
identity or even kill it has been 
mupy sided long- limed and 
heavy enough. They are often 
fur got ten because many feel that 
they have become Israeli ci- 
tizens. Out of this citizenship, 
they might have had certain pen- 
sion and social welfare benefits, 
but the fact still remains thai 
they ure considered and treated 
as third-rute citizens. A set of 
land laws, enacted as early as 
1952, have been used us a dou- 
ble edged weapon to confiscate 
Arab landed property, on the one 
hand, and to deprive Pales- 
tinians coming back to (lie state 
of Israel from abroad after 14th 
July 1952 and having no legal 
cluim to landed property — their 
parents having died meanwhile 
or forfeited such claim — from 
citizenship and land retrieval. 

Apart from this 1952 land- ci- 
tizenship law. the law of Absen- 
tee Ownership, the law of Expro- 
priatioii of Und, and the law or 
Collective Unds < owned by more 
than one person) enabled the st- 
ale to expropriate 4 million du- 
nums of Arab land, leaving onlv 
about 200,000 dunums in the 
hands of Palestinian Arabs living 
in Israel. This means that of Ihe 
peasant majority of Ihe 600,000 
Palestinian inhabitants that still 
continued to stay in Israel, only 
! scattered over a number 
of the Galilee vil]ages — could 
keep on doing independent and 
sell - or- family- sufficing farm- 
ing or agriculture. These re- 
maining peasants, moreover, 
had lost their middle- class urban 
leadership when a good number 
or well-off merchants and busi- 
ness people had established 
themselves outside Palestine and 
accordingly had not come back. 




Exhibiting death machines 


I ATTENDED the Middle Easl International 
Defence Exposition, which is taking place this 
week at the Zarqa Free Zone. This was the 
first military exposition that I have seen and 
to tell the truth I came out with many ideas 
and impressions. 

Of course this kind of show is not intended 
for the average Jordanian consumer. You 
can't just go in and order a 1984 custom- 
made F- 1 8 fighter jet or a special Commando 
V-300 armoured tank, to mention a few. This 
is one exposition where the customers are 
nations with large armies and lot or money. 
Civilian visitors were not taken seriously at 
the show, instead, military personnel were 
shown around, presented with special pamph- 
lets and detailed information on the modern 
equipment on display. 

I liked the use of video tapes that gave one 
an explosive demonstration of a missile or a 
tank on the battlefield. Point-of-purchase 
techniques were used, computer drawings and 
even plastic replicas were handed to possible 
buyers. People talked destruction capabilities 
and the number of human beings this weapon 
qr that can kill or injure, i ... 

I was also impressed by the level of mod- 
ernization and technological achievements 
that were explained to us. Computers are now 
in use in almost all kinds' of heavy weapons. 
Conventional war, where man comps face to* 
face with his enemy and the number of fire 
power determines the possible winner, seems 


to have ended. It is up to the efficiency of the 
computer and its speed to determine whether 
you or your enemy are winning. For example 
one computer- used by the French - gives you 
three choices when you enter the secret code. 
These are Airforce, Navy and Army. If you 
choose the Army the computer gives you what 
is called a menu, and that is your choice of 
infantry, armoured divisions and others. You 
play your war on computer terminals moving' 
this battalion here and that squadron there. It 
looked like lots of fun but 1 am sure that away 
from the computer room a real war could have 
been taking place where human lives are con- 
trolled by electric circuit and magnetic chips. 

Apart from these, one can also see in other 
sections of the exposition the latest fashions 
in the world of barbed wires,, military outfits 
and boots, survival kits used in chemical wars 
and infra-red night-killing machines. There 
was something for everyone. 

I wonder how much money Is spent everv 
year on modernizing death machines. We cre- 
ate more efficient destructive tools in the 
name of survival and peace, while we ignore 

S!fI ess «, ne J of pQoT \ sick and hungry 
nations. We have made killing an art so re-- 

Tined that we attend special expositions to ad- 
mirennd appreciate the latest tricks in how to 
annihilate ourselves. . 

I think this is one exposition 2 would not 
mind-missing next year; if you’ Und I were still 
nere. . : 









o pinion 

Prince Hassan speaks to The Star at Atlanta — 


Which Israel they want us to recognize... of 19 67 or 1983? 


EDITOR'S NOTE — His Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince Hassan was inter- 
viewed by Carrie Nelle Thompson! The 
Star Washington correspondent in At- 
lanta, Georgia where he attended a 
conference on Middle East peace with 
former US presidents Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter. Prince Hassan asked 
the US in this Interview — whether 
they can keep an eye on the re- 
quirements for peace in the Middle 
East and honour their bi-partisan 
commitments, in an election year. 
Also about Israel, he said the present 
establishment there discards any sug- 
gestions for negotiations for peace, 
nevertheless a section of Israeli so- 
ciety, wants peaceful co-existence 
with the Arabs. \ Reproduced! below Is 
the complete text of the Interview: 

Question: Mas anything changed appreci- 
ably in the Middle East since our last 
Interview In Amman In August? (sec The 
Star Issue Number 3, Vol. 2, 11 — 17 
Augusf 1983) 

Answer: The situation in Lebanon has de- 
teriorated further and similarly in the oc- 
cupied territories (West Bank and Gaza 
Strip), it seems (hat the I settlement 
process has been stepped up as well as the 
fattening of existing settlements and the 
transformation of military locations into 
settlements and such. We have let the si- 
tuation in the occupied territories worsen 
by default and I would like to say that we 
are in the process of transition: The 
transition in Lebanon, the PLO and in' the 
occupied Arab lands. 

Q: Arc you aware that former President 
Garter made the statement that the Camp 
David accords would probably have worked 
out If the Palestinians and the Jordanians 
had sat down at that time and worked with 
them? 

A: l have been in continuous contact with 
both Mr. Carter and Mr. Ford during my 
presence in Atlanta and Mr. Carter 
equaled ( UN Security Council) Resolution 
242, the Camp David accords and various 
presidential initiatives with the common 
grounds needed for peace. Jordan in the 
last Arab summit at Fez expressed the 
need for recognizing the basic rights of 
the Palestinians in the occupied territo- 
ries and their right to participate in the 
negotiation process. The hint that the 
PLO might be represented at the Atlanta 
conference made Israel boycott it offi- 
cially and as for Jordan we have repeated 
our willingness to participate in the peace 
process, but at Camp David we were not 
consulted. As far as the peace process is 
concerned, in Its most recent manifesta- 
tions in Hie Reagan initiative, we are fully 
supportive of this ray of hope and until 
last April wo were working jointly with 
the PLO leadership to attempt to bring 
(hem to accepting the facts. The' direot 
intervention of Syria and Libya and the ef- 
fect that this intervention . had on the 
freedom of action of the Palestinian poli- 
tico! voice obviously affected the ability of 
Mr. Arafnl to come forward. . 

All we arc asking ;for is a definition of 
Palestinian rights. We believe that Reso- 
lution 242 ;is the confer stone for future 
■ discussions on peace nnd yet 24 2 has 
been severely eroded by the physical 


change in the. occupied territories. 
Professor] BenvcnisU, the Israeli scholar 
expects 50 la 60 per cent of the land in 


the West Bank to be appropriated in the 
process of annexation. of land. Effectively 
there is no middle ground when you say 
for example that Israeli exports to the 
.. West Bail k represents. 98 per cent of im- 
ports of that territory. 

1 think it is possible for moderate Israe- 
lis to be objective on the one side and for 
us to be objective in stating the facts on 
"the occupied territories on. the other. His 
Majesty King, Hussein, was bn record a few 
days ago in asking for a review of the 
wholp Palestinian- Jordanian, equation as 
..qn essential factor, particularly if the PLO 
>,is to become under the domination of 
I^Arabcbuiitrips. | ...• 

TO: it Seems that II has become a fact that, 
the key to peace in' the IVfiddlc East inyol-^ 
■Yes the. recognition of Israel.! Certainly 
this is how the Israellsj.vlaw M as a prer- ' 
equisite for; negotiations. Mr. Aril fit hag 
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the point where obviously they feel that 
their influence in the area is measured by 
the degree in which they can control 
zones of influence in the Lebanon or force 
their veto of the Palestinians. As far as 
the middle ground is concerned in this 
reality with Syria on the one side sup- 
ported by a super power and Israel on the 
other supported by another super power. 
The middle ground is really the future of 
the little people. The Lebanese, the Pales- 
tinians and Jordanians. 


Q: Has this particular conference that 
Mr. Carter ana Mr. Ford have organised, 
accomplished anything? Particularly la 


Jimmy Carter 


Prince Hassan 

■ 'Certainly education needs to be 
done a nd we are glad to see that an 
American host moves on an In- 
dependent mission such as this to 
hear our views and we hope that 
the follow-up can be as enthu- 
siastic as the Invitation 


been unable to do this and this it seems to 
be the crux of the sitnatlon. Can yon com- 
ment? (Question made by attending repor- 
ter). 

A: This is a factor in the whole process or 
negotiations as we have said so many 
times before. Which Israel is it that they 
want us to recognize? The Israel of 196/ 
or 1983? There is a continuous growth of 
settlements in the occupied Arab territo- 
ries and today we hear of a military gov- 
ernment being appointed in South Leba- 
non. This Is the dilemma: On one side 
there are those Israelis in the military es- 
tablishment, who believe that Israel as a 
strategic ally of the United States is no 
longer a Mediterranean littoral state — no 
longer limited to that reality, while others 
who believe Israel is a country in the Mid- 
dle East and should be considered as 
one. If the latter is the ease then that 
country should have the readiness to abide 
by boundaries defined approximately In 
the 242 resolution, which we call the 
1967 lines. 

Q: Yesterday Carter made quite a few ref- 
erences (o having been disappointed la 
what Israel bad done and not done in 
working with the US. Do yoa see this as 
making any difference now in US foreign 
policy? 

A: Weil, as the ‘84 election race is run 
we notice many of the candidates leaning 
towards Israel's favour. Of course we no- 
tice the waiving of any conditions on 
loans, the grant or S20 billion in terms of 
military aid, and this is done without any 
conditions. Ail of this does not carry with 
it any criticisms. It was a healthy develop- 
ment for us to have people as prestigious 
its former presidents Carter, Ford and 
other friends of Israel in this conference, 
who are being so critical of the process of 
settlement and the ever-growing concept 
of what I call an empire built on credit. 1 
noticed the other day that the leader or 
the Labour movement in Israel was over 
critical of Jordan's request for military 
assistance in retaining Jordan's credibility 
in the region but at the same time trying 
to bring Jordan to the negotiating table 
through the use of economic pressure. 

Of course on our side whenever we try 
to rationalize Israel's policy, in the occu- 
pied territory, we are told “You have to 
go to the negotiating table, to. discuss 
peace" with an overbearingly strong and 
aggressive Israel. If there is to be peace in 
the region, (be role of the honest broker 
should be to please both aides a little, not 
to concentrate pressure o|n oiie. ! J 
Q: Whai Is your opinion ;oia the so-called 
Jordanian strike force. . 

A: The f inatitil ng of 1 Jordan's arms sales 
program mes. basically s upports the , Jorda- , 
oidn armed forces. As far as our read]-' 
ness, to, support the stability .pf the Gulf 
states is concerned that Is ah inter- Arab 
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Gerald Ford 

affair and we have on record supported 
these Gulf states, when such assistance 
has been called for. We have trained the 
military personnel in those countries and 
there is no such thing as a particular all- 
iance with the United States as a super 
power to further US policies in the re- 
gion. 

Here the US has the international policy 
to recognize the fact that stability in the 
region should be promoted by people of 
the region themselves. Unfortunately this 
whole very exaggerated story of a rapid 
development force in conjunction with the 
United States is very cleverly planted by 
the Israeli lobby in this country with Its 
friends in Congress, who further embar- 
rass Jordan at a time when Jordan is re- 
quired to support peace initiatives and 
stability, which we find regrettable parti- 
cularly when what was debated in the Sen- 
ate and Congress itself was largely an 
in-house American debate. The issue was 
raised and killed without the slightest 
consultation with where this might lead in 
tertm of Jordan’s legitimate concerns. 

S : Dp you regret that the legislation was 
lied nnd the money Is not in the budget 
for next year? 

A: Obviously the weakening of Jordan 
and Jordan’s Armed Forces Is a weaken- 
ing of the interest of countries which we 
feel believe in the promotion of stability. 
The alternative of course is either the US 
promoting Israel to be its sole ally in the 
area and beating us all over the head with 
the use of this sole ally, which is a form 
of neo- colonialism which no one in the 
area can accept. 

We feel that politics is for people and 
that the people of the region) — i Arab in- 
habitants of the region — have a right to 
contribute to that stability. We hope there 
is the statesman- like vision in Congress 
to recognize this fact in the future. 

Q: What do you think of the current move 
by, the Syrians against Arafat’ s last re- 
fugee In Tripoli? How directly do you see 


Syria’s hand In these events? 

A J It V regrettable that this development 
should have taken place. A year ago Ara- 
rat was being received by the heads of st- 
ate at the summit conference fct Fez and 
here we are today with a situation, where 
! & af 5f ». calling for support In the Arab 
■ World, with Yery few responses. 

. Jordan has been, prominent among the 
countries that has condemned this action. 
; We- have always taken the view that a 
self-confident, independent ; Palestinian 
Jwce can contribute to - furthering the 
.' Palestinian cause in the region and a bet- 
■; ter understanding vwrldwide, but unfortu- 
nately countries like Syria have bought 
: the. so-called Palestinian bandwagon :to 
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view of the fact that Israel has choscilto 
boycott It Just as it and the US chose to 
boycott the International Conference on 
the Question of Palestine Ip Geneva this 
summer? 

A: In terms of the media message 1 think 

E robably very little can be accomplished 
ccause so much in this country is in- 
fluenced by Israel and its supporters. I 
sincerely hope that my voice and my 
statements can be communicated u 
widely as possible. We don't have many 
platforms to choose from in the US and 
that is why I am at this one. We hope 
really that such a meeting can possibly for 
the first time since the Brookings Report 
be a first step toward conceptualizing the 
issue of where America's interests lie in 
the region more clearly to everyone sc 
we can ail understand what the priorities 
are. 

Certainly education needs to be done 
and we are glad to see that an American 
host moves on an independent mission 
such as this to* hear our views and we 
hope that the follow-up can be as en- 
thusiastic as the invitation. 

Q*. Obviously there cau be no true peace la 
the Middle East unless Israel meeta also. 
Can you think of a way to get Israel to the 
negotiating table like the one president 
Carter and Ford are having now? 

A: I think that’s a very good point. 
Effectively the present establishment In 
Israel is not interested in discussions that 
may modify those stances on the territo- 
ries. Israel speaks for and consequently 
discards any suggestion for negotiations 
of the realities in those territories widen 
vindicates our position to a certain ex- 
tent. If we are going to turn the rea my 
and swing the pendulum and appeal to 
other sector of the Israeli society, alleg- 
edly in the public opinion polls in terms oi 
the peace movement organized by variow 
political parties, who say that they have 
accommodate themselves with the Araw, 
Obviously Jordan and the Palestinian com- 
munity can play a role and it Is basically 
the honest broker who has access to tnes 
occupied territories who can r ® vl ® w 
realities and can say — well there Is hop® 
for the implementation of UN r0solu ^i th 
242, if a moderate view is taken on wn 
sides. 

But absence of a framework — the only 
framework of Camp David of c ° urM ,„ „ 
the idea of Jordan participating l 
police- keeping role in the occupied it 
tories which of course is not a roatteir 
pleases the people there. But if InwP® . 
dent review can come from m®®“|} 8S M 
as this — from a meeting of F“*^_ mber 
are hosting a meeting in early 
of the Arab forum of eight Arab i nationau 
ties with a cross section of bi-par 
American representatives. 

We are also looking forward to host n Jj 
a group of visiting congressmen -- w* ■ 
view to make themselves aware of iva . 
tuation prevalent there, such as a Pj 
tion Of rights of freely elected lnstilu 
in the area. 

Q: You have spoken of mod TS v5or 
trend sm In the Middle Em* £ nt 
characterization of the 1 If-ce Sy- 

in these terms. Where would you pi 
da? . b 

A: The polarization that I 8 P°^^t Un- 
Syria with its alliance with the . S °L t h its 
ion, on one side and Israel^J 
ally ..the US on the other . e ^ tl c0 p: 
squares both countries in to a™ ‘ cX . 
frontation and I think that the 
tremes ifl the equation are con trio 'r* tbe . ; 

the breakup in ,the area ;. B ^ ak se P c taria^ 
Lebanon, that means ethnic, se 

; '■■■ ' Continued on p»* e • 
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Letter from Moscow 


From Lenin's mausoleum to 
50 -cent caviar at the 
ballet, aJI in one long day 

By David Toufic Mizrahi 
Associate Editor in the Middle East 

The most striking feature of Moscow in summer is its long days and short nights: dusk is 
at 11:15 pm. and dawn at 4:06 a.m. There are apparently shorter lines queuing up at 
department stores and food shops these days. The streets are clean, the Muscovites law- 
abiding. 

On weekends, long lines of visitors snake along Red Square to pay their tribute to 
Vladimir Lenin, father of the nation, whose body lies in a frozen crypt in a pink, marble- 
clad mausoleum. The young marrieds are very visible. There's a tradition in Moscow 
that the bride and groom, right after their civil wedding, drive directly to two monu- 
ments: they deposit flowers at the tomb of the unknown soldier and visit the nearby 
Lenin mausoleum. 

Behind the mausoleum lie buried Soviet heroes going back to the October Revolution. 
Chief among them one recognizes the busts of war hero Field Marshal Bagramian, Jo- 
seph Stalin, Aleksei Kosygin, Leonid Brezhnev, but oddly enough, not Nikita Khrush- 
chev. 

A visitor to Red Square is amazed at how few laughing faces he sees. The Soviets ap- 
parently don’t have ready smiles. The second noticeable feature about t he square is the 
plethora of armed troops. Everywhere one looks there are soldiers visiting the walled 
square that symbolizes the Russian Revolution. 

Red Square seems to hold in its enclave all that symbolizes the history of the Soviet 
Union.The Kremlin walls, stern and cold, are surrounded by the onion-shaped domea of 
the Russian Orthodox Church where the czars were crowned and where they celebrated 
their victories. Across the street stands the Gum department store, the largest in the 
Soviet Union. Unlike much of the square, it is not so crowded. 

In the evening— that is, at 7 p.m, when the sun is still shining brightly— it is ballet 
time. Next to Red Square Btands a new theater where the Kirov Ballet of Leningrad is 
peforming Cinderella by the Russian composer Prokofiev, to be followed the next day by 
another performance, Gayaneh, by the Armenian composer Aram Hatchadourian, who 
died some five years ago. The best seats are sold for the equivalent of US$3.50 becauf* 
all theaters and shows in the Soviet Union are subsidized. 

At the theater, a visitor has a chance to sit close to the Soviet people, who aB a rule do 
not socialize with foreign tourists. Most of the audience is made up of elderly people, 
although there are more young people scattered about than in New York. There are also 
many Americans and Europeans in the audience. During intermission most of the audi- 
ence rushes to the escalators to get first crack at the open-snack floor, five flights up, that 
can service literally a thousand customers in 15 minutes, including caviar at 50 cents a 
serving. It seems this restaurant is the best buy in Moscow. One can have a full dinner 
for $4. 

Moscow’s landscape mixes old and new. Along the beautiful Moscow River, one can 
see the pastel-colored old houses and palaces which were once owned by the Russian 
noblesse. In remote sections, however, particularly near the international airport, new 
barrack-style apartment buildings, occupied at the subsidized monthly rent of $16 for a 
three-bedroom flat, are sprouting up. 

Food is reasonably priced, but clothing and other items quite excessive by Soviet 
standards, a simple pair of shoes fetching about $40. 

All in all, the Soviet government appears to have improved the lot of its 260 million 
citizens since the bulk of them moved from the condition of "mujik" (Russian peasant 
under the czars) to Bimply "tovarich" (comrade). And, personally, I found Soviet officials 
much more forthcoming, open and even congenial in interviews this summer than was 
true just three years ago. 
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RELENTLESSLY the wheels of history 
keep turning, crushing Central 
America. Today, they seem to spin faster, but 
they are only causing more blood to he spilled. 
Blood has a perverse way of making headlines and 
generating fast, shallow analyses. But headlines 
cannot convey the years of hope, the decades of 
suffering, the labyrinthine— and sometimes savage- 


Church wants ‘to be 
with the peasants’ 
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ways in which different groups in each Central 
American country have been trying to gain power. 

players are the same 

fonnstance, is moving j|j *' v ^ 

the oligarchic elite to the >^j|^ 

while increasing in size, 

continues to be an internal "counterinsurgency'' 
force. And still others continue to search for their 

Proper niche — the moderately ■ f y- *■ 
Progressive center-left parties ■'* A 

still seek, without success, r ' jj ■ 
a Political space from which . - 

they might influence events. 

At thesame . . * ■ 

time, the US, finds itself 
increasingly involved in a y • ■ 

no-win situation that only Apgb t i 

■ es to fuel both the military s&XjEULjhM 

■ snd the political might of 

V Sometimes the headlines HR \ _ V 
may read like a farce. J 

. But the blood is real. 
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By Carlos Castilho 

Special to WorldPaper 

RIO DE JANEIRO— The man, wearing 
faded and torn jeans and a sweat-stained 
plaid shirt, is leading a group of peasants 
up a small hill covered with sparce vege- 
tation in Chalatenango province, 100 ki- 
lometers south of San Salvador, the 
capital of El Salvador. 

When the group reaches a clearing in 
the woods, a man puts a box on the ground 
and a woman covers it with a cloth that 
once was white. The man in the jeans re- 
moves a metal cup and a small bottle of 
red wine from his shoulder bog. Another 
woman moves closer and places a piece of 
bread on top of the box. 

The women cover their heads with 
small handkerchiefs and the men remove 
their straw hats, while the man in jeans 
puts on his shoulders a shawl with native 
motifs and makes the sign of the cross in 
front of the box. 

Father J.M. (he asked not to be identi- 
fied) is beginning his third mass of this 
hot Bummer Tuesday, inside the area con- 
trolled by the guerrillas of the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN). At least three men in the small 
crowd cany rifles which they lay on the 
ground while crossing their hands over 
their chests. 

fbther J.M. ministers to a parish on the 
outskirts of the town of Chalatenango. 
On Saturdays and Sundays he celebrates 
marriages, conducts baptisms and reads 
his sermons to the townfolk. During the 
week he goes to the war zone to pray with 
the people who are afraid of abandoning 
their hiding places in the woods. 

It is believed that about 60 Salvadoran 
Catholic priests are involved in this 
weekly trip between the rural areas con- 
trolled by the "muchachos” and the cities 
held by the regular army. They don’t hide 
their sympathies for the guerrillas, but 
they stress that they do not belong to the 
FMLN and that their mission is "to be 
with the peasants to continue the work of 
Oscar Romero,” the San Salvador bishop 
who was killed in March of 1980 while he 
was giving a sermon strongly criticizing 
the Christian-Democratic government. 

Father J.M. is a member of the "popu- 
lar church,” a pastoral group that ap- 
peared within Catholicism throughout 
Latin America and that reached its peak 
in troubled Central America. The move- 
ment has no leaders, though it is said it 
was inspired by the early 1960s "asaisten- 


tialism" of the Brazilian Bishop Helder 
Camara and by the evangelical reform- 
ism of Sergio Arceo, bishop of 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. It has no formal 
structure, but has its martyrs: the Colom- 
bian priest Camilo Torres, the first cleric 
to join the guerrillas, and Bishop Oscar 
Romero. It has no well-defined political 
goals— except that the members of the 
popular church want to disassociate reli- 
gion from its role as traditional ally of the 
social and political elites, and favor direct 
participation in the movements for social 
change instead of the theoretical remote- 
ness they see the Vatican calling for. 

Those views wore formally expressed in 
the Document of Medellin, approved dur- 
ing tho second meeting of the Latin 
American Bishops’ Council in 1968, in 
that Colombian city. These same ideas 
were then reaffirmed by the third Latin 
American Bishops’ Council that took 
place in Puebla, Mexico, in 1979. 

The first "revolutionaries" within the 
church appeared in South America— in 
Colombia, Brazil and Argentina— but it 
was in Central America, especially in 
Nicaragua in 1979, that they saw for the 
first time the fruition of their ideas. 

With the victoty of the Sandinista revo- 
lution in Nicaragua, four Catholic priests 
were made cabinet members of a govern- 
ment seen by most of the other govern- 
ments on the continent as leftist and 
pro-Marxist. The popular church had 
openly aligned itself formally with a po- 
litical prqject of radical change of the so- 
cial and economic structures. 

A large part of the Nicaraguan clergy 
was already working in the resistance 
against the Somoza dictatorship long be- 
fore 1979. The economic contrasts be- 
tween the ostentatious wealth of the 
dominant sectors and the misery of the 
rural population inspired sermons in- 
creasingly critical of the regime then in 
power. And, in a country that is 96 per- 
cent Catholic, the sermons were listened 
to. 

In the case of Nicaragua the politiciza- 
tion of the clergy happened gradually and 
wasn't talked about by the media. The 
same thing happened in other countries 
in the area. 

This surprised even the Cuban leader 
Fidel Castro. During his visit to Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua’s capital, in 1980, Castro 
took part in a discussion at the university 
where, cautiously, he spoke about the ex- 
istence of an informal alliance between 
continued on page 4 
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A new church 

continued from page 3 
Central American Cat holies and the rev- 
olutionaries, lb his surprise, a nun stood 
up in the audience and said that it was 
not an alliance but, instead, a unity. Em- 
barrassed, Castro admitted later that 
compared with the nun he was a "con- 
servative.” 

The role of the popular church in Cen- 
tral America is forcing the Cuban govern- 
ment to review its traditional mistrust of 
the Catholics. Cuban teachers and in- 
structors sent to Nicaragua since 1980 
have even started participating openly in 
religious ceremonies. 

Paradoxically, the major problems 
faced today by the activist clergy in Cen- 
tral America do not come from Marxist 
oriented governments or political parties 
but, instead, from within the church itself. 
In contrast with his supporl of the reli- 
gious opposition to the communist regimo 
in his native Poland, Pope John Paul II 
has constantly criticized the politiciza- 
tion of the popular church. 

During his visit to Managua last year, 
John Paul II publicly gave strong support 
to the bishop of Managua, Monsignor 
Obando y Bravo, who is in open conflict 
with the Nicaraguan junta. The Pope was 
booed during the solemn mass when he 
demanded that the Cathol ics retrain from 
participating in politics, and he repri- 
manded Father Ernesto Cardenal, minis- 
ter of Education, shaking his fi nger in tho 
priest's face when he kneeled on the air- 
port tarmac to receive tho Pope's benedic- 
tion. 

After John Faul’s return to the Vati- 
can, the battle between conservatives and 
activists within the church in Central 



John PaulII’s pontifical finger admonishes Father Ernesto Cardenal, Nicaragua’s 
minister of Education, and sends an unwelcome sign to the Catholic Church in 
Central America 


America became more intense. In Costa 
Rica and Honduras, foreign missionaries 
known for their progressive positions 


He did not have 
a convention in mind 
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but he came to the right place 
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i Costa have been sent back to their native coun- 

onaries tries. In Nicaragua, an American nun 
sitions and a Spanish priest found on their re- 
turn, after traveling abroad, that their 

X places had been taken by others. 

With the support of the Latin Ameri- 
can Bishops’ Council, Monsignor Obando 
y Bravo persists in callingfor the removal 
of the four priests that occupy cabinet po- 
sitions in the Sandinista government, ar- 
guing that the critical phase for the 
establishment of the government is over 
and they should not be needed anymore. 
The government and the priests reject the 
demand saying that US diplomatic and 
military pressures over the last months 
have put a return to normalcy further 
away. 

In addition to their problems with the 
Vatican, clerics in Central America are 
facing other ones. In Nicaragua, Catholic 
activists have been concerned about the 
, invasion by fundamentalist Protestant 

groups intent on conquering the "hearts 
and minds” of the rural populations, par- 
ticularly the Misquito Indians who live 
on the Atlantic coast. The church has also 
been at odds with the Sandinista leader- 
ship over mistreatment, including mass 
relocation, of the Misquitas. 

’ In El Salvador, internal conflicts 
within the guerrilla movement, which 
have resulted in the recent deaths of two 
important rebel leaders, has shaken the 
confidence of the church activists in the 
movement’s remaining leaders. On the 
other hand, in Guatemala the clergy and 
the leftists drew closer together during 
the government of the recently over- 
thrown General Rios ^lontt who, with his 

fundamentalist messianism, shocked the 
Catholic hierarchy of the country. 

If nothing else, it is clear that despite 
, the repeated.warnings of pope John Paul 
. : II, and of several bishops in the region, 
the Latin America Catholic "flock” is in- 
creasingly active and more and more dis- 
tant from its "shepherd^ at the Vatican! 

Carlos Castilho is a Brazilian journalist 
J ; tvho writes about Third Warld issues 
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Guerrillas: an 
increasingly 
popular 
last resort 

By Edelberto Torres -Rivas 

Special to WorldPaper 

SAN JOSE— In Central America, social 
discontent in rural areas historically has 
turned into guerrilla warfare. Central 
America still is predominantly rural. 
And these areas are precisely the ones 
where economic exploitation, social and 
cultural poverty and political despotism 
have persisted at their worst. 

In Guatemala, the guerrilla movement 
at first had a reactionary character. The 
guerrilla uprisings in 1871-73, known as 
the "Revolution of the Remincheros” 
were, typically, reactionary social move- 
ments, with an ideological rather than an 
economic goal: to defend their religion 
and the privileges of the Catholic Church. 

In El Salvador, the establishment of an 
economy based on agricultural exports 
was a bloody and violent process. Com- 
munal lands were seized to grow export 
crops which infuriated the peasants and 
triggered armed resistance, The consoli- 
dation of private property and coffee pro- 
duction caused at least eight major rural 
uprisings between 1879 and the end of 
century. 

Nicaragua underwent a similar proc- 
ess in 1880-81, while developing its coffee 
plantations— the standard cover for com- 
munal land usurpation. The Matagalpa 
region was the site of long and violent 
peasant revolts against the expansion of 
the coffee plantations. 

Thus, the first wave of guerrillas in 
Central America retained the inevitable 
ambiguity of the old peasant rebellions: a 
search for justice in a rapidly changing 
world, social struggles with a conserva- 
tive, defensive ethos in the face of the 
contradictory progress of agrarian 
capitalism. 

Augusto Cesar Sandino, leader of tho 
rebellion against the US occupation of 
Nicaragua in the 1920s, changed all that. 
His goals developed as a political, ideolog- 
ical and cultural reaction against the im- 
perial designs of the US— that had been 
occupying the country since l 9 ^~ an , 
against the repulsive inaction of the wea 
oligarchy who were more concerned vvi 
infighting for monopolistic contro o 
business and land ownership than vn 
defending national sovereignty. 

Socially, Sandino’s guerrilla force 
unique in that it drew the dhect, con i ■ 
ued support of peasants, small la 
owners and other rural groups in west® 
Nicaragua, as well as that of urban in 
lectuals and professionals. And teen 
cally it was also unique: the nun 
superiority of the US Army was ren 
impotent by a warfare strategy I 1686 *,. 

tactical attrition. Doubtless, western 

aragua’a seven-year guerrilla sti'ugg 
(1927-33), is the most outstanding pru- 
dent of social rebellion in Central Am 
can history, . , . 

In the mid-1970s, Central America 
tered a period of acute political^'. 
Governments were unable to exe .. e 
authority even by the repeated use n 
most diverse forma of coercion. Be , 


uovernmems were tumu* ™ 
authority even by the repeated use n 

most diverse forms of coercion. Be 
1974 and 1976, popular discontent 
and resulted in the growth 
movements. Such was the case in 
gua, Guatemala and El Salvador. 

The common denominator, in 
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The guerrillas depend on the population’s 
backing to strengthen their movement 

is that armed insurrection always 
emerges as a response to government ter- 
rorism— as the last option of civil disobe- 
dience against an authoritarian regime 
that uses violence as its first and main 
resource. 

Of all the rebel forces, Nicaragua’s 
Prente Sandinista de Liberacion Na- 
donal (FMLN) provides the most signifi- 
cant example. Between 1961, when it was 

vK 1 *?’ and the Jul y 1979 victory, the 
rMLN went through some failures and 
setbacks that threatened its very 
existence. 

The opposition to Anastasio Somoza 
followed two paths which, though very 
Qilierent, never clashed. One was the 
8 rctly political opposition, led by busi- 
nessmen and politicians, some of which 
rJ!t; 0rmer government supporters; 

oth er was the political-military 
opposition, involving students, workers 

Ate ffi 8ant8 ' head6d ^ the 

tiniSj 6 Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, 

, . feeder and journalist, marked 
e pin mg of the final stages in the 
^ggle against the dictatorship. At that 
JS 1 * became apparent that the guer- 
Bv n, 0vei ? ent had vast popular support, 
nwmf * 97 ®> at the decisive mo- 

an j 1 PMLN’s three factions united 

-”■* 

was si guerrilla movement 

1)0111 ^dst defeats. In 1966-68, 
tha ^ 0rriUa wave was crushed by 
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8 counterinsurgency strategy, 

folio ^ Glanced by the US. During 
I^^^^years (1968-74), however, 
itsvinl6„ 1Ce J^oonntarinsurgency, despite 
order rpk 6 ’ ^ ^ t° bring either peace or 
*ore th V* 18 * 11 vlc thn B of this policy 
Uorm oojnocratie opposition, the 
ftnei-ai 116 . 8tudent movements and, in 
fnalfi’ow* 8 portion of Guate- 

.T 8 PopuIatibn. 

^® Suerrilla. move- 
6r khed Den S ^ 0n ^ base among the impov- 
a® 0ng in the Indian highlands, 

P%8dandtw rban Workers ’ the unem- 
^ ^^nfcry’B students. The po- 

^*Qfinltok a r ^ ached its “oat critical 

alliance 


The moderates are still 
trying to gain influence 


ByHoradoRuiz 

Special to WorldPaper 

MANAGUA— For more than 30 years, partiesof the political 
center-prunanly social democratic and moderate socialist 

? i)?“ri! ave to influence Central America s polit- 

ical life. The advancement of their cause, however, has been 
hindered by two major obstacles: the age-old civilian-military 
oligarchy that has traditionally ruled these countries and a 
whole new set of political problems. 

Guatemala was the first country in Central America to de- 
velop a moderate-left movement. Its origins can be traced 
back to the days following the US-supported coup in 1954 that 
overthrew President Jaeobo Arbenz of Guatemala -aborting 
the first determined attempt to establish a socialist govern- 
ment in the region. The coup triggered a reaction by previ- 
ously centrist intellectuals and politicians who began 
organizing a soft-left ’ line. Moderate socialist parties wore 
organized mainly to defend the rights of farm workers 
through agrarian reform. But they were all short-lived. 

During the late 1960s, Mario Mandez Montenegro suc- 
ceeded in establishing a moderate leftist government. But 
the powerful Guatemalan military oligarchy quickly re- 
gained power through General Eugenio Laugeraud Garcia. 
In due time, he was replaced by General Romeo Lucas Gar- 
cia. Garcia was in turn overthrown by General Efrain Rios 
Montt who, after a short period in office, was himself over- 
thrown by current President Humberto Mejia Victores. 

El Salvador has the region’s strongest moderate-left 
movement, but it is also under a military oligarchy supported 
by the country's wealthy. The wealthy are notably reaction- 
ary toward any social reform that could relieve-if only 
slightly— the enormous pressure now affecting the impover- 
ished majority. These are the key factors fueling the three- 
year-old civil war. 

During the worst days of the Salvadoran civil war, Chris- 
tian Democratic President Napoleon Duarte proved to be a 
strong and calm leader who devoted his efforts to advancing 
the country’s agrarian reform which, in his own words, 
"would rescue the rural masses, pulling them away from the 
civil war." 

But in 1982, the Christian Democratic Party unexpectedly 
lost the National Assembly elections to a right-wing coali- 
tion. Alvaro Magana, a moderate rightist of wealthy back- 
ground, become president of El Salvador. Napoleon Duarte 
then chose to leave the country and its politics, remaining in 
self-exile for several months. 

Now Duarte is back in El Salvador and will run for presi- 
dent in the February 1984 elections. 

Honduras presently has a moderate leftist government 
under Roberto Suazo Cordova, the first democratically 
elected civilian president in years. The two political parties— 
the Liberal Party and the Conservative National Party— 
that have dominated Honduras’s political scene for decades 
are both populist. Suazo Cordova is a Liberal. 

It was another Liberal president, Ramon Villeda Morales, 
who implemented the agrarian reform that would benefit 
farm workers in the country’s poorest region. The program 
redistributed much land and, according to experts, allowed 


Honduras to sail through Central America’s revolutionary 
struggles without any domestic uprisings. Thanks to this re- 
form, Honduran farm workers have remained relatively 
peaceful, though they are among the poorest in the region. 

In Nicaragua, the Somoza dictatorship condemned all op- 
position parties as "communist." Under the present revolu- 
tionary regime, the parties have not found the freedom they 
hoped would come in the wake of Somoza's fall. 

By contrast, the moderately rightist Democratic Conserva- 
tive Party has become stronger under the radical Sandinista 
regime. Threatened by the possible onset of communism in 
Nicaragua, many have apparently reacted by supporting the 
right. Further, many centrist leaders have left the country to 
join armed opposition to the Sandinistas, 

Similarly, the Nicaraguan Democratic Force— the strong- 
est opposition party before its proscription— united with 
former Sandinista high officers to create the Democratic Rev- 
olutionary Alliance (ARDEl under the leadership of Alfonso 
Rombeloand Eden Pastora. 

Given its unique origin and characteristics, ARDE is onoof 
tho few moderate-left groups to choose armed rebellion. 

Costa Rica is the only Central American country ruled by 
n truly social democratic government. President LuiB Alberto 
Monge belongs to the National Liberation Party (PLN), 
which first took power in 1948 with an armed revolution 
headed by Jose Figueres, one of the most famous advocates of 
democracy in the continent. 

The PLN took the social democratic banner from the Unity 
Party which, though conservative, had been infiltrated by 
Costa Rican communists. Since 1948, the PLN has been in 
power several times, always developing social programs and 
reforms advantageous to the country's majority. Thanks to 
the open democratic process prevailing in Costa Rica— the 
purest in Latin America— opposing parties take turns at the 
country’s helm almost every other term. 

In the last elections, Monge took office at a time of deep eco- 
nomic crisis compounded by rampant inflation and increas- 
ing social unrest. Monge offered a program for economic 
recovery and today, with two more years to go, he is very close 
to fulfilling his promises. The economy has improved, and in- 
flation has been brought down. 

But Monge's government is being heavily criticized by the 
working class— particularly the banana workers of the Pa- 
cific coast, the influential teachers’ union and the refinery 
workers. 

Criticism notwithstanding, Monge probably heads the 
most successful social democratic government in Central 
America. 

The ruling elites of Central America are beginning to com- 
promise in the hope that gradual social change will keep com- • 
munism at a safe distance. Some radical rightist groups, 
however, remain very active. In Guatemala and El Salvador 
radical right-wing groups periodically kidnap or kill mem- 
bers of center or left parties. 

In Honduras, the armed forces chief, General Gustavo Al- 
varez Martinez, is representative of the military majority 
that has learned to live with a civilian government. For the 
time being, Honduran democracy under military control 
seems stable. 

In all the other Central American countries— except Nica- 
ragua— the Christian Democratic or Social Democratic solu- 
tion seems more viable with each passing day. 

Horacio Ruiz is managing editor of the daily Nicaraguan 
newspaper. La Prenaa. 


between the guerrilla groups and the 
Guatemalan Work Party (communist) 
was established. The government lost 
control of all the main roads in the north 
and failed to enforce order in 19 of Guate- 
mala’s 22 provinces. The Guatemalan 
guerrilla movement, however, has never 
established what is known as "liberated 
zones,” opting instead for a policy of 
armed propaganda and active tactical 
warfare. 

After 1981, a renewed military strategy, 
fiercely put into practice against the civil- 
ian Indian population, destroyed 98 vil- 
lages and killed at least 10,000 people, 
fueling an equally renewed rebellion. In- 
stead of implementing even minor re- 
forms which would have gained them 
some popular support, the successive 
Guatemalan military regimes have only 
stiffened their counterinsurgency mea- 
sures. . . 

In El Salvador, the socio-economic real- 
ity dramatically reflects all the contradic- 


tions and injustices inherent in a highly 
polarized development process, based on 
the partial modernization of the huge, 
privately owned farms, on the continuous 
exploitation of the peasants, as well as on 
the virtual monopoly of all meanB of pro- 
duction by a half-Salvadorean, half-for- 
eign minute minority. 

The rapid growth of the Salvadoran 
guerrilla movement, its persistence and 
the extreme violence inherent in the proc- 
ess, all reflect both the deep roots of social 
protest and the structural limits imposed 
by former economic policies on any 
present attempt to implement reforms. 

In all these three countries, the deci- 
sive factor has been the convergence of 
diverse ideologies and social groups. 
Radicalized Christians, ex-communists, 
peasants and workers disillusioned with 
union militancy, political activists perse- 
cuted for their faith In democracy, stu- 
dents, intellectuals and a wide variety of 
sectors from the middle class joined the 


guerrillas in their struggle, 

The guerrilla struggle in Central 
America entered a new phase after July 
1979, when the Somoza dictatorship was 
overthrown. In this new phase the sur- 
vival of the military regimes in Guate- 
mala and El Salvador, together with that 
of the government of Honduras, became 
totally dependent on US backing. Hondu- 
ras, and to a lesser extent Costa Rica, also 
feed from this same source to sustain 
their hostility toward the Sandinista 
regime. 

Today, Central American countries 
live in a crucial and difficult mdment, one' 
of increasing foreign intervention in their 
internal affairs, including those tradi- 
tionally under the auspices of local gov- 
ernments. The current attack on 
Nicaragua proves the point 

Edelberto Ibrres-Rivas, an anthropolo- 
gist, teaches at the Universidad de Costa 
Rica ' 
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Thousands of young men are ready to be called to active duty in an unprecedented growth 
of the region's military force a 

Larger armies to try to keep control 

By Gregorio Seleer 1949 and 1963, then entered an almost 20-year 1 

Special to WorldPaper of military coups, broken only in 1982, with th< 


MEXICO CITY— Last August, the Honduran military 
. expressed satisfaction with the results of its latest xnili- 
1 tary registration campaign . According to official figures, 

! 300,000 yoyng men were regi stared and available for ac- 
{ tive duty. The Bame is happening in El Salvador. Today 
; both El Salvador and Honduras have well over 30,000 
1 men each in their armed and security forces, a number 
that is very likely to keep increasing. 

Throughout Central A mer ica, recent devel opments in 
I the region, especially since 1980, are responsible for an 
1 unprecedented growth in the armed forces. 

1 In Nicaragua, the replacement of the National Guard 

by a Sandinista revolutionary army and popular militia 
' totaling more than 100,000 strong is a totally new phe- 
nomenon in the region. 

Even Costa Rica, an exception for not having a regular 
| army, is expanding its domestic police forces. And Guate- 
; mala has the largest and most powerful armed force in 
: the region, numbering nearly 60,000 men if one i ncludes 

itssecurity forces and "paramilitary" groups along with 
the regular army. 

\ But this is not the way things used to be in Central 
\ America. Until the ousting of Anastasio Somoza Debayle 

\ on July 19, 1979, and the civilian-military coup that over- 

: threw Salvadoran General Carlos H. Romero on October 

15 of that same year, the regional military establishment 
had changed little since the early 1960s. 

At that time, most of the armed forces in the continent 

J began to standardize their operational methods and em- 

phasized their traditional role of preserving internal law 
and order. They were able to concentrate on domestic 
rather than external threats because (he Inter-American 
Reciprocal Assistance Treaty made any European inter- 
: vention In the Americas unlikely and the Organization 
■[ , . bf American States charter provided viable negotiating 
; , . mechanisms, which reduced the possibility of armed con- 
[ | "i .flict among Latin American nations. 

K . .. ; hi practical terms, the armies became militarized po- 
ll * lifie forces, adapting themselves more and more to the in- 
'jj cteasingly perfected standards set for these types of 
if'. . forces in the late 1920s when the Un created and trained 
\ ; ; . . the Nicaraguan National Guard, putting it under the 
; : ' command of Anastasio Somoza Qarcia. 
j !. ... ! > Fbr decades the military have been the prime arbiter 
I /of political power in Central America. In 1931, the civil; 
\ . ian government of El Salvador was replaced by a miU- 
i . : tary regime. That same year, a general became the 
T dictator of Guatemala. In 1936, the Nicaraguan military 

jj. Overthrew the. democratic government and six months 

| j:t , later Installed Anastasio Somoza in power. And in Hon- 
i 1: duras, another general, this time supported by the legis- 

;|:;, ' lafcive branch^ extended his constitutional term in office 
i- ,7; ' '"■'V': ■' • j 

jriv I'Both the S^y^doran and' the Guatemalan! general- 
ly- •* ■ 'tUiaalflanfa tbia wo nndfu? in IQdd lw iori-milif flv'ir nAtinft 


1949 and 1963, then entered an almost 20-year long cycle 
of military coups, broken only in 1982, with the election 
of President Roberto Suazo Cordova. 

In Guatemala, the 1944 coup was followed by two le- 
gally elected governments— those of Dr. Juan Jose 
Arevalo and Colonel Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. This period 
ended in 1964, as a result of a foreign-induced destabiliza- 
tion that climaxed with armed operations from bases in 
Honduras and Nicaragua. Since Arbenz’ resignation, 
Guatemalan governments— though at times civilian- 
have been military in essence. 

In Nicaragua, Anastasio Somoza Garcia retained 
power by devising a system of alternating in office with 
trusted proxies while remaining head of the National 
Guard, the country’s only armed force. In 1966, his assas- 
sination triggered an unprecedented event in twentieth- 
century Latin American politics— a presidential dynasty. 
Automatically, power went to his two sons. Luis Somoza 
Debayle assumed the presidency and his brother Anasta- 
sio, a West Point graduate, inherited command of the Na- 
tional Guard, the only true guarantee of lasting power. 

The major exception to the domestic militarization of 
Central America has been Costa Rica.The successful rev- 
olution led by Jose Figueres Ferrer in 1948 resulted in an 
amendment to the constitution banning the formation of 
professional armed forces. Still today, law and order in 
Costa Rica is enforced by a Civil Guard and a Rural 
Guard that, though rather modest in size, have ade- 
quately fulfilled the police role they were assigned. 

Armies in the other four countries share a very high 
professionalism and an increasing specialization. In each 
country local officer academies have been permanently 
reinforced by the presence of regular US military mis- 
sions and particularly by the US Army School of the 
Americas, Located in the Panama Canal Zone, it trains 
hundreds of Central American officers each year. The 
school consists of several institutes, including the well- 
known Fbrt Gulick Academy that already has trained 
well over 50,000 men, more than a third of them from 
Central America. 

Courses at the academy are structured around what 
has come to be known as the "national security doc- 
trine," an ideological-political-strategic framework that, 
particularly since the 1960s, has emphasized the impor- 
tance of a domestic military-police force prepared to deal 
with what . it calls "internal subversion,” "communist 
subversion" or simply "counterinsurgency " 

Central American armies are therefore trained as pro- 
fessional national guards that do nbtreally need sophis- 
ticated weapons or sizable military capabilities. 1 

Army, navy and air force manpower levels have re- 
mained pretty much the Bame for almost 30 years, hot 
suipssinfe 6000 to 10,000 each. But with the increasing 
political unrest throughout the region, this decade-old 
: situation has storied to chahge. 

Gregorio SeUerisan Argentinian Journalist now . living 
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Will the US, 
again, send in 
the Marines? 

By Wayne S. Smith 

Special to WorldPaper 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— If the Reagan administration 
had a better sense of history it would realize it is playing 
an old tune in Central America— one the US has played 
often before and never with very good results. 

Charging Nicaragua and Cuba with encouraging revo- 
lution in El Salvador, the administration has launched a 
not-so-secret war against Nicaragua and is providing 
military backing to the government of El Salvador in its 
fight against the guerrillas. As neither of these efforts is 
succeeding, the odds are that the United States will at 
some point have to intervene with its own troops. 

It would certainly not be the first time the US has in- 
tervened militarily in the region. Indeed, there have 
been no less than a dozen previous interventions. The 
specific motives and circumstances differed with each 
case, but there was an underlying purpose behind all— to 
reaffirm US hegemony. As Undersecretary of State Ro- 
bert Olds put it in 1927 : "Central America has always un- 
derstood that governments we recognize and support 
stay in power, while those we do not recognize and sup- 
port fail.” 

Few of our interventions solved anything. Frequently 
they simply created the conditions for future instability. 
The second Nicaraguan intervention, which Mr. Olds’ 
statement was intended to justify, was a case in point. In 
1927, as in 1983, the US said it feared Bolshevik influence 
in Nicaragua. In 1927, however, it was Mexico rather 
than Cuba that was accused of spreading communist in- 
fluence. Mr. Olds warned that: "The action of Mexico in 
the Nicaragua crisis is a direct challenge to the United 
States." 

Believing the only way to meet such a challenge was 
with US Marines, the US dispatched several thousand of 
them to occupy Nicaragua. They fought guerrillas, held 
elections, organized the Guardia Nacional and placed 
Anastasio Somoza at its head. Shortly after the Marines 
were withdrawn in 1933, Somoza seized power and estab 
lished a personal dictatorship. Not until 1979 was the 
rule of the Somoza family ended by a popular uprising 
Thus, rather than a healthy political system able to 
evolve to meet new demands, the legacy of US interven- 
tion was almost 60 years of tyrannical, unenlightened 
rale— during which were planted the seeds of today’s tur- 
moil. 

In 1983 as in 1927, the US insists the conflict in Central 
America represents a communist challenge. Such analy- 
sis is as wrong now as it was in 1927. The conflict in Cen- 
tral America springs from conditions within the region. 
The old order is crumbling in Central America becausoi 
is incapable of meeting changing social and economic de- 
mands. The Somoza regime would have been overthrown 
even if Cuba had not existed and Moscow were still ruled 
by the czars. Similarly, a civil war would be raging in 
Salvador today even if that country were totally isolate 
from both Nicaragua and Cuba. . 

The Reagan administration would have us believe 
civil war was started by communist terrorists 
ing to block progress toward democracy and economic 
velopment. This is sheer hokum. In fact, the war g 
started only after all such progress had been blocked y 
the military, who had stolen the elections of 1972 
1977. In October of 1979, sensing a coming explosion 
less reforms were begun, a group of young officers sei 
power and called for elections and socio-economic ^ 
forms. It also ordered the senior military commander _ 
curb the excesses of the security forces. This progi 
.. junta .was probably El Salvador’s last chance at 
tively peaceful change. . n a htrff 

Only two months after the junta was ^ nsta ^’_j 
• ever, the senior military commanders flatly retusea 
. recognize its authority or to obey its instructions to 

the atrocities of the security forces. The civilian m e 

; of the junta therefore resigned. Colonel Msjano, 
leader of the October 1979 coup, was driven un® 

• Many Salvadorans who had tried to bring a ^ t . C ~ 7 g a( i 
through democratic processes gave it up ™ tn 
went over to armed struggle. By the spring m 
war was on in earnest It was not started by the conw*r 
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nists. If anyone caused it, it was the military themselves. 

This is not to deny that there is no external factor in 
the Central American equation. There is. Moscow and 
Havana have tried to take advantage of the situation. 
They have helped Nicaragua build up its military forces 
and without question enjoy considerable influence in Ma- 
nagua. Havana at least has given some degree of support 
to the guerrillas in El Salvador (though the Reagan ad- 
ministration has grossly exaggerated the magnitude and 
importance of this support). Some of the Salvadoran 
guerrillas, moreover, are extremely radical, if not actu- 
ally MarxistrLeninist. 

All these things are of legitimate concern to the US 
and should not be ignored. The point, however, is that 
there are better, more sophisticated ways of addressing 
them than those chosen by the administration. Indeed, 
the Reagan administration’s approach could hardly be 
less effective or more counterproductive in terms of US 
interests and objectives. 

Consider, for example, the administration’s response 
in Nicaragua. As everyone knows, it has mounted a "se- 
cret" war against the Sandinista government. Assuming 
that an arms flow still exists from Nicaragua to El Salva- 
dor, the secret war has had no effect at all in stopping it. 
The administration cannot point to a single rifle or bullet 
that has been interdicted. 

Certainly, the war has not and cannot moderate Nica- 
raguan policies, either foreign or domestic. On the con- 
trary, it drives them in an even more radical direction 
and, inevitably, increases rather than diminishes Soviet 
and Cuban influence. 

Finally, the secret war does not get rid of the Sandinis- 
tas.That is beyond its scope.The only thing it may do is to 
leave the US without any leverage or negotiating posi- 
tion in Nicaragua. Like the Bay of Pigs invasion, the 
Reagan administration’s secret war against Nicaragua 
may be that rarest of all things: a perfect failure. 

Itsapproach in El Salvador iB not much better. The war 
drags on inconclusively. Human rights violations are as 
bad as ever. No one in the administration can indicate 


even the outline of a solution. 

How might the administration have belter handled 
the situation in Central America? 

First, it should have placed more emphasis on multi lu- 
teral diplomacy. It would have been entirely feasible to 
have negotiated a series of international conventions 
that would have ended all cross-border activities in sup- 
port of guerrillas and to have placed a ceiling on arma- 
ments and armies, as well as terminating or at least 
reducing foreign military involvement. 

The Nicaraguans were interested in such an arrange- 
ment as early as 1981. If the US had real ly wished to halt 
bom Nicaragua s support to the Salvadoran guerrillas 
and Nicaragua’s own military buildup, it might have ex- 
plored the possibility of accomplishing both through an 
international accord. It did not do so. 

The US might also have had far more success Llirough 
patient diplomacy than through the secret war in bring- 
ing to bear its considerable influence with the Nicara- 
guans— influence which included economic inducements 
and leverage. 

In El Salvador, a negotiated solution was, and proba- 
bly still is, entirely feasible. The guerrillas have indi- 
cated not only thoir willingness to negotiate but to 
participate in elections if they are preceded by negotia- 
tions to bring about appropriate conditions for balloting. 
Thlks with the guerrillas will get nowhere and achieve 
nothing, however, so long as the administration and the 
Salvadoran government hold to the position that there is 
nothing to discuss other than the terms for the opposi- 
tion’s participation in a political process organized and 
overseen exclusively by the same government forces the 
guerrillas are now fighting. Only a fool would accept such 
a proposal, and the guerrillas are not fools. 

The Reagan adminstration pays lip service to the need 
for negotiations but in fact has sidestepped every open- 
ing for diplomacy. Why? Essentially because once having 
portrayed the situation as a matter of Soviet aggression, 
and as a direct challenge to US security, the administra- 
tion became the prisoner of its own rhetoric. Tb negotiate 


They already have. . . 

ON October 25, the rhetorical questions about a 
US intervention in what it calls its "backyard” 
were answered when US Marines and array rang* 
ers landed on Grenada, a small Caribbean island. 
There were Cuban workers in Grenada, who put 
up some resistance, and a handful of Soviet advis- 
ers. 

The official justification was to protect US citi- 
zens there and to restore democracy after a 
Grenadan group President Reagan called "a bru- 
te! gang of leftist thugs" had killed the Marxist 
prime minister. 

The invasion was supported by the Organiza- 
tion of Eastern Caribbean States, but there were 
strong cries of indignation, including from the UN 
and tne US Congress. The impact was most 
acutely felt in nearby Central America. A Nicara- 
guan spokesman stated, 'The same argument 
President Reagan used to justify the invasion of 
Grenada, to restore democracy, can he used to at- 
tack Nicaragua. We *re back in the days of gunboat 
diplomacy." 

now, it prolwbly fern s, would give the impression of ac- 
commodating aggression. Hence, it is forced by the im- 
age it itself has created to press on in its efforts to 
overthrow the Sandinista government and force a mili- 
tary solution in El Salvador. 

At some point, it will become clear to the administra- 
tion that it cannot accomplish those objectives with the 
tools at hand, that American combat forces will have to 
be committed to achieve them. And, after all, we sent the 
Marines to Nicaragua in 1927 to "stop the Bolsheviks.” 

Wayne S. Smith was chief of the US interests section in 
Havana from 1979 until 1982 when he left the Foreign Ser- 
vice because of disagreements with the Reagan adminis- 
tration's foreign policy He is now a senior associate at the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 



The Giant Panda needs 
your help to survive 


O nu. every eighty to a hundred 
years ilie bamboo forests in 
China's Sichuan Province burst into 
flower iiml then die nil . And tliaL's bad 
news for the Giant Panda, which 
depend* lot iis survival on huge 
Hinuums uf bamboo. 

Rut lhai's iuu one of the problems 
facing the Panda. 

To ensure ihnl it lws n future it is 
vital in preserve the complex eco- 
system in which it lives, to carry uui 
research into its dietary needs and 
investigate possible alt emu lives, m 
discover the reasons for its low repro- 
duction Hite, to Study the problem of 
internal parasites -all these factors and 
many more which threaten its survival. 

Recognition of the urgent need to 
solve these ;ind oilier problems has 
resulted in n unique and historic 
Partnership between WWF and the 
People's Republi c of China . 

WWF has agreed to contribute US 
S 1 ,00ft .Out) towards (i total of about US 
needed by ihe Chinese 
Government to mourn a major Panda 


Conservation Programme. This 
includes construction of a research and 
conservation centre in the lurgesr of 
the Panda reserves, - Willing Natural 
Reserve in Sichuan Province. 

A lenm from \VWf-, led by the 
distinguishi-decolcigisiDr.G.SeliflUcr, 
is already at work in Writing together 
with top Chinese scientists under the 
leadership of Prulessor Hu Jinchu . 

1 he Giant PaiuLa is an endangered 
animal. It is also the symbol ofWWFs 
worldwide conscrvat it m cllorcs to save 
lirepn earth. 

liui wW needs money - your 
money. 


send ii'nrribunom to the 
II \YF Notional Orginnsaiion in $vnr 
coiaitryor direct to: 


LhumA WWF International, 

1 *96 Gland, Switzerland. 

WWF WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
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GUATEMALA 

Guatemala is the most populous country in Central America 
and, since the withdrawal of the Spanish in the 1820s, it has 
been the politically dominant state in the region. 

Since the mid-1950s, Guatemala has been torn by political 
violence, both from the left and the right. The current wave of 
unrest began in 1974, when the military refused to allow 
opposition candidate General Efrain Rios Montt to assume 
power after winning national elections. 

In the late 1970s, General Romeo Lucas Garcia’s regime 
launched a stepped-up attack on government opponents. 
Thousands of dissidents, moderate politicians, journalists and 
teachers were killed by right-wing death squads. 

A coup in March 1982 brought down General Lucas and 
General Rios Montt assumed the presidency. Rios Montt pledged 
to effect reforms and return Guatemala to democracy. In fact, 
though killings continued in the countryside, the government 
did take steps to ease repression. 

Earlier this year, Rios Montt was replaced in an almost 
bloodless coup by Humberto Mejia Victores. 




EL SALVADOR 

The smallest of the Central American countries, El Salvador 
is also one of the poorest and most densely populated. For the 
past three years, it has been plagued with a civil war that has 
claimed the lives of more than 30,000 people. 

""fcecivil war has brought the Salvadoran economy nearly to a 
halt. It is primarily aid from the United States that has 
prevented complete economic collapse. 

In January 1981, a guerrilla alliance of leftist and non-Marxist 
liberals launched what it called a "final offensive” against the 
government, then led by Christian Democratic President 
Napoleon Duarte. The offensive was unsuccessful and, shortly 
afterward, the United States began to increase its military aid to 
the Salvadoran government. 

- Right-wing parties increased their political power in the 1982 
elections, and the resulting abandonment of attempts at social 
reform, primarily the land reform program, increased popular 
support for the rebels. In spite of US pressure, rightist elements 
have continued to block social change. 

In recent months, right-wing death squads have again stepped 
up their campaign of political assassinations. 
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GUATEMALA . 
Population: 7,700,000 
Per Capita Income: $1067 
literacy: 46% 

Ufa expectancy: 57 years ; 
Aid from US: $113.1 mllflon 
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SALVADOR; L3 

Popuiattommooo , ' > •?-. ? J 

Per Capita > ; -i • : r$ 

Literacy: 62% 

Life expectancy: 58 

Aid from US: $308.4 million 
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A M1CA61AGUA 

; ■ t The Nicaraguan Revolution of 1979 

deposed Anastasio Somoza Debayle, head 
;}■ , a family that had oppressively ruled 
the country for more than 45 years. 

;t- Victorious Sandinista rebels 

■ established a five-member junta, led by 

Daniel Ortega Saavedra and including 
two non-Sandinistas, that had broad 
popular support. As the Sandinistas 
m consolidated power, however, the 
|| revolution was radicalized and moderate 
||| elements grew disillusioned. 

Spi Though the United States continued a 

ip modest program of economic aid after the 


Sandinistas took power, all assistance 
was cut off in 1981, when the Reagan 
administration accused Nicaragua of 
supplying Salvadoran guerrillas with 
arms and supplies, Nicaragua has turned 
to Cuba and the Soviet Union for military 
and economic aid. 

Currently, Nicaragua faces growing 
economic difficulties and decreasing 
support at home. At the same time, it is 
trying to cope with its own guerrilla 
opposition— that of US-sponsored 
Nicaraguan exiles who are launching 
attacks from bases in Honduras and Costa Rica. 


Despite being the poorest country in 
Central America, Honduras has remained 
relatively calm through the last few years 
of turmoil in the region. 

Though the military still retains a great 
deal of influence in the country, civilian 
rule was reinstituted in 1980 with the 
election of Roberto Suazo Cordova to the 
presidency. 

Because of its geographic location, 
however, Honduras has been increasingly 
viewed as an important player in the 
Central American drama. Sharing long 
borders with both Nicaragua and El 
Salvador, the two hot spots in the region, 
Honduras has been been pulled into the 
web of instability. It is host to the great 
majority of anti-Sandinista forces 
attempting, with United States’ support, to 
bring down the Nicaraguan government. 

Honduras also has been the site of a 
recent US military exercise, known as "Big 
Pine,” which many see as a thinly disguised 
warning to the Nicaraguans and Cubans. 
The US also recently opened facilities in 
Honduras for the training of Salvadoran 
officers. 


COSTARICA 

The oldest democracy in Latin 
America, Costa Rica held its first free 
elections in 1898. The country, currently 
led by President Luis Alberto Monge 
Alvarez, has also traditionally had the 
highest standard of living in the region. 

Costa Rica’s economy, based largely 
upon agricultural products (coffee, 
bananas and sugar), was hard hit by the 
world recession and the country was 
forced to suspend repayment of its $3.3 
billion foreign debt in 1981. President 
Monge, elected in 1982, instituted an 
austerity program to get the country 
back on its feet. 

Costa Rica’s reputation for stability 
and political tolerance has also made it 
the sanctuary of choice for exiles, of both 
the left and the right, from surrounding 
countries. Currently, Nicaragua has been 
pressuring Costa Rica to prevent anti- 
Sandinista guerrillas from conducting 
operations across their common border. 

Costa Rica, which disbanded its army 
in 1948, has a civil guard of 
approximately 3000 men and a rural 
guard of 2600. 
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Political languages 

Officially it is a dead language. 
But only officially. 


Nfivijitihcr K»fM Wnrldn>|tr 11 


By Jon Stewart 

Special to WorldPaper 

CARDIFF, WALES— Four-year old Lyn 
Mererid Saunders may already have 
earned herself a niche in history: she is 
probably the first "native" speaker of the 
CorniBh language in some 200 years. 

Not only is Lyn fluent in the "dead” 
language of Cornwall, which her father 
learned aa an adult, she is equally fluent 
in her mother's first language, Welsh, al- 
ready an old language in Chaucer's time. 
Lyn has not been exposed to English in 
her home, thanks to her [uirentH* efforts 
to "bypnHs the ideology of Lhe English- 
speaking world.” 

Lyn Saunders is only one of tho more 
remarkable products of a linguistic revo- 
lution sweeping through many of the in- 
digenous cultural minorities of Europe, 
mainly peoples who inhabit the geo- 
graphic and economic peripheries of the 
large nation-states. Forgotten or actively 
suppressed by the 19th and early 20th 
century zealots of political centralization 
and cultural homogenization, the "na- 
tive” minorities of Western Europe are re- 
asserting their identities with a powerful 
combination of "parole et plastique,” as 
they say in France, or language and 
bombB. 

Headlines in daily newspapers reflect 
only one side of the often violent cam- 
paign by minority peoples to reassert 
their ancient but still viable cultural 


l si"- 


identities. The other side, the revival of 
dying minority languages, is probably 
the more important, ifless publicized, as- 
pect that thas been shaking up the fringe 
regions of Europe since World War 0. 

In Paris, young activists from Brittany 
recently occupied the Alliance Francaise, 
the citadel of the French language, to 
press demands for the teaching of their 
native language in Breton schools. 
Nearly a half million Bretons live in 
Pur is; although they are French citizens, 
their language is treated by education au- 
thor ilies ns n foreign tongue, no different 
from Arabic or Swahili. In Brittany itself, 
parents who want their children to learn 
to read and write Broton had to start their 
own nursery school movement, known as 
"Diwan," because tho French govern- 
ment refused to provide funds for bilin- 
gual schools. 

Versions of the Diwan schools have also 
appeared in the Basque country, in Ger- 
man-speaking French Alsace, in Corsica, 
Occitania (southern France), Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, Friesland (off the 
Dutch and Gorman coasts), Italian Friuli- 
Venezia, Sardinia, and the Dutch region 
of northeast France. Most of the schools 
receive little or no government support, 
since most central governments view 
them as breeding grounds for tomorrow's 
separatist terrorists. 

Terence O’Brien and Antony Alcock, 
who recently wrote a comprehensive re- 
port on the status of European minority 
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languages for the European Economic 
Community, view the motivations behind 
the language movements as completely 
normal. "Cultural well-being," they as- 
sert, "is becoming as important as pros- 
perity, and the consequence is a renewed 
interest in regional traditions and lan- 
guages, however limited they may seem 
to be.” 

Nowhere is the linguistic revival move- 
ment more potent and successful than 
here in Wales, where the ancient lan- 
guage has been in steady decline ever 
since the English First tried to stamp it 
out in the 16th century. The revival of the 
Welsh language is the central strategy of 
this active and increasingly powerful 
-Welsh nationalist movement. 

The current wave of political national- 
ism in Wales, with its emphasis on the 
language revival, began only 21 years ago 
with a radio lecture by Saunders Lewis 
entitled "Tynged yr Iaith," the Fate of the 
Language. It sparked a Fire that has since 
flared in massive protests on behalf oF the 
language, taking a variety of forma in- 
cluding the painting out of English-only 
road signs, the burning of 60 English- 
owned "second homes" in Wales, and 
mass refusals to pay television license 
fees, which brought hundreds of people 
stiff fines. Gwenfor Evans, the grand old 
man of Welsh nationalism, even declared 
a hunger strike to the death two years ago 
if the British government didn’t give 
Wales a Welsh-language TV station. 

Today, although only one out of five 
Welshmen can speak the native lan- 
guage, it is enjoying a remarkable renais- 
sance. The long-awaited Welsh TV 
channel is broadcasting 22 hours Welsh- 
langunge programming each week, all in 
prime time, "The new Welsh Channel 4,” 
wrete the British Economist, "has con- 
founded the skeptics, including The Econ- 
omist, by pulling nearly 50 percent of the 
potential audience for some of its pro- 
grams in the Welsh language." 

Says Channel 4 director Owen _ 
Edwards, "We’ve shown that TV can be 
an ally, not just an enemy, of minority 
languages. In fact, we’re bringing greater 
harmony and unity to Wales as a whole.” 

Ironically, the 1981 census showed the 
number of Welsh speakers actually in- 
creasing in the most Anglicized areas,: 
While it continues to decline in tradi- 
tional Welsh-speaking areas. One expla- 
nation is the number of English people 
moving into rural Wales, a phenomenon 
- that has lqft many Weteh, villages arid 1 
. ! .faw!j B with up to .90, percent pf all homes •> 


'Comment? Moi, speeding?’ 
as they say in Quebec 





owned by non-Welsh speakers who 
merely visit on holidays. 

The explanation for the increase of 
Welsh speakers in heavily Anglicized 
places like Cardiff lies largely in the fact 
that the new bilingual Welsh schools 
have proven vastly superior to the En- 
glish-only schools. "Learning Welsh," 
says Edwards, "is almost the 'in thing* in 
Cardiff today; it’s a status thing” 

Wales, in fact, has become a kind oflin- 
guiatic beacon for minority language re- 
gions throughout Europe. It is the only 
place where an intense public demand for 
government support of native languages 
has really paid off to the extent of possibly 
reversing the decline. In Brittany, by con- 
trast, the one-third of the population 
speaking Breton as a first language must 
make do with a mere 22 hours of TV 
broadcasting in Breton during an entire 
year. In Northern Ireland there is no 
Irish-language broadcasting, even 
though 27,000 children are learning the 
language in schools. In fact, the Irish lan- 
guage is seeing its greatest revival not m 
the schools or in broadcasting but in 
prisons like Long Kesh, where all Lish 
Republican Army prisoners learn the lan- 
guage for secret communications. 

Given the current policies of most cen- 
tral governments regarding the lan- 
guages of the peripheries, experts are n« 
sanguine about their longterm survive 
"The present crisis is acute,” decla 
O’Brien and Alcock in their EEC study 
"In 20 years time...the life force of many 
of these languages may have diminw ^ 
beyond hope of resuscitation, 
called for major EEC financial suppo 
promote increased use of minority 
guages in broadcasting and teaching, 
in Wales . 

Why make the effort? Because, * J 
language activists, the native speecn® 
nation is the ultimate repository 
culture. Lose the language and one 
the culture, and with it the nation i ■ 

.. As a Breton in Rennes rema ■ 

"When enough Bretons make 

with the sense of being Breton 611 
can only come through the lang 
then Brittany may live again. ID ® • 

there is no Brittany any longer. 

Or, as the -Welsh proverb ' 
"Cenedl heb iaith, cenedl heb ga 
nation without a language 19 a 
without a heart. 

Jon Stewart is an editor at 
Service. His research was support 
Qermim Marshall FundrUS. 


i By Anthony Westell 

Anodate Editor In North America 

OTTAWA- In a case pending before the 
.Supreme Court of Canada, Roger Bilo- 
' deau, a French-speaking Canadian from 
i the province of Manitoba, argues that a 
i speeding ticket he received is invalid be- 
cause the law on which it was based waa 
published only in English. If he wins, the 
province may have to translate into 
[Wrench some 4000 laws originally passed 
wily in English. 

Though this case may seem more hu- 
morous than serious, it is representative 
of the sensitivity of the minority of 
French-speaking citizens in a largely En- 
glish-speaking Canada. At the extreme, 
the language problem has led to the near- 
secession from Canada of the one prov- 
mce where the French speakers are in the 
majority, Quebec. 

Although French had its place in the of- 
ficial life and homes of the people of Que- 
bec, the language of business and work 
was English. As a minority in Canada, 
and neighbor of the powerful United 
States, Quebeckers felt English to be en- 
croaching on them, and their own lan- 
guage and culture always to be in danger. 
Nationalist leaders urged that they could 
be secure only if they were a sovereign po- 
litical state. 

This nationalism based on language 
and culture flared up Btrongly in the 
|360s in what became known as the Quiet 
Revolution, and English-speaking Can- 
ada realized there was a real danger t hat 
Quebec would break away from the con- 
federation unless it could be satisfied that 
'Is language and distinctive way of life 
*we secure within Canada. 

Pierre Trudeau, a French-Canadian 
fom Montreal, became federal prime 
minister in 1968 partly because he 
seemed to have the answer to the prob- 
^ u 01 more p° wers for the province of 
wbec that might edge it toward separa- 
but more rights for the French lan- 
r? ® vei *ywhere in Canada so that 
l ® bec kers would not be prisoners in 
IT Provincial ghetto but able to 
w*. Muse Of Canada. 

,u , Languages Act guaranteed 

dm &5i ^ U8 °f French and English in 
tirm u d Sovemment and administra- 
• he employed hundreds of French- 
Isnm servants and made French 
of pw^^toing available to thousands 
dfan R j Speakin S officials. The Cana- 
eoui-ft roaocasting Corporation was en- 
radio and provid ® French- language 
eral*,,£?^ across fc ^ e country, and fed- 


aasiate ^ the provincial gov- 

^in^!K ng ^ eteaChing0f 


e rights of the French-language 
( 2 ?® w f re farther guaranteed by en- 
L Erf ,n a Charter of Rights and 
adonffj 1 n l a new Canadian constitution 
CliJS year ' eddition, one prov- 

8 5tifi?pC rUl ! s ’ ivick> w fa ch has a sub * 

I declar«ri L re ^ c h* 9 peaking population, 

vSSff ciallybil?n 8 uaI - 

^ upset many English- 
pi t ) D ?u Unadiajls fa common com- 
j^they don’t like seeing both 

• N bev ^ on their breakfast ce- 

has not satisfied the strong 

• aeparatists in Quebec. 

11 u ^^hecois won provincial office 

^^r^ toMQuebec out of 

the only way to pre- 

'V ; ; ' . ... 


serve language and culture. The govern- 
ment did put through a stiff language law 
making French the official language of 
the province, but it could not sell the idea 
of separation, which was rejected two 
votes to one in a provincial referendum. 

Some English-speaking Quebeckers 
have left the province, and corporations 
have moved their head offices to Tbronto 
and other English-speaking cities. But it 
is now widely accepted in Canada that 


Quebec, including the great city of Mon- 
treal, is French speaking rather than bi- 
lingual. So the curious situation has 
arisen that while significant numbers of 
English-speaking Canadians are learn- 
ing French and becoming bilingual, Que- 
beckers are reverting to unilingualism. 

The numbers of Quebeckers having 
French as their only language rose from 
3.7 million in 1971 to 3.8 million in 1981. 
The number claiming French as their 


mother tongue— that is, language first 
learned and still spoken— rose from 4.9 
million to 5.2 million. 

Outside Quebec, however, the French 
language appears to be in decline, despite 
all efforts to preserve it. 


Anthony Westell is political analyst for the 
7bronfo Star and professor o/joiirnafism 
at Carleton University in Ottawa. 
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It’s a fact. Once again the independent research 
firm of Erdos and Morgan, Inc. has studied 
officers in big business and found that more of 
them read Forbes regularly than either Business 
Week or Fortune 
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Why? We asked Erdos and Morgan to find 
out for us. Their research showed that when 
compared with the other two, Forbes was the 
"liveliest,” "mostenjoyable," "most Interesting,” 
and "most provocative.” What's more, it "has 
the best information," “offers the best judgments 
and insights,” and its writers "tell it like it is." ■ 
No wonder that of the three, Forbes was 

named their favorite by 40% more of these 
influential executives than BusinessWeek, and 
65 % more than Fortune. 


No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Representa- 
tives than any other in their 1981 survey ol the 
U.S. Investment community. 

No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in US. newsstand circulation. 

And no wonder that in 1982, only four 
other American magazlnes-all weeklies— 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
Forbes. 

• As the figures in the box show, Forbes 
is the least expensive, most cost efficient major 
business magazine for reaching 
America's most influential 
executives. If you want 
to reach this business 
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The routes have changed 
but the drugs keep coming 



ByArunChacko 

Associate Editor in South Asia 

NEW DELHI— In early July a teenage 
girl returning home to India by train af- 
ter attending her sister's wedding in 
Pakistan seemed a bit nervous. She was 
stopped by customs officials at the border 
who discovered 11 kilograms of hashish 
and 900 grams of heroin in her suitcase. 

Why should anyone want to smuggle 
narcotics to India, where for centuries 
they’ve been easily obtainable at ridicu- 
lously low prices? There is a very good 
reason. 

Following fierce American pressure, 
Pakistan has curbed its clandestine, 
though widespread, narcotics exports to 
the West. Now Afghan and Pakistani 
drugs which used to be distributed abroad 
mainly through Karachi, Peshawar and 
Quetta in Pakistan are being shipped 
through Bombay. 

Jaqjit Singh, the Indian representative 
on the International Narcotics Control 
Board has admitted that large quantities 
of heroin were obviously passing through 
India, but he conceded there were no pre- 
cise estimates of the drug trade. Officials 
believe, however, that several billion dol- 
lars' worth of drugs are being routed 
westward through Bombay by interna- 
tional smuggling syndicates. 

Carriers like the arrested teenage girl 
are invariably small-timers. The major 
operators, none of whom have yet been 
identified much less caught, continue to 
transport huge quantities with the aid of 
corrupt government officials and diplo- 
mats. Heroin, hashish, morphine and co- 
caine are getting into India across the 
long unpatrollable Indo-Pskistan border, 
and then taken to Bombay by road and 
rail for distribution to international mar- 
kets. 

'Since 1979, Southwest Asia has re- 
placed the "golden triangle”— Thailand, 
Btirma and Laos— as the major source of 
heroin for Western Europe. The shift is 
spotlighted in a report of a recent meeting 
of the United Nations Subcommission on 
Illicit Drug Traffic. "Pakistan had consis- 
tently made considerable seizures of her- 
oin during 1982,” it stated. "Neverthe- 
less, despite these seizures... 80 percent 
of seizures made in Western Europe in 
1982 were apparently of the drug man- 
ufactured in Southwest Asia [Pakistan 
and Afghanistan].” 

Elsewhere the report stated, "The ba- 
. aic sources of supply of illicit opium and of 
cannabis and its preparations were the 
tribal territories of the North West Fron- 
tier Province and adjoining areas” 

In the last year tribal Pakistan and ad- 
joining areas of Afghanistan have sup- 
plied 85 to 90 percent of all heroin sold in 
New York City, and at leaBt 60 percent of 




total US supplies. In the last two years, 
Pakistani officials have seized two tons of 
pure heroin— roughly 60 percent of total 
US annual consumption. But they admit 
that two or three times that amount has 
been secreted in mountain areas. Armies 
of Pakistani smugglers will ensure that it 
crosses the border into India, and from 
there to Bombay and the West. 

A major factor in India's sudden emi- 
nence in the field is that Pakistan has 
taken stern steps to control the produc- 
tion and flow of narcotics abroad. Since 
1979, Pakiatan's area under opium poppy 
cultivation has been reduced from 32,000 
hectares to about 3600 hectares, and pro- 
duction of raw opium haB dropped from an 
estimated 800 tons to about 50 or 60 tons. 

Where then are all the narcotics com- 
ing from? The fact is that enormous 
amounts of opium are still grown by trib- 
ute in Afghanistan who straddle both 
sides of a border they have never recog- 
nized. And they bring the opium to Paki- 
stan to be converted into heroin. 

Interestingly, heroin in Pakistan was 
virtually unknown until 1979, though 
opium always was produced there. In a 


bid to reduce opium production and con- 
sumption, licensed opium shops were 
shut and users, producers and traders 
prosescuted under stiff Islamic laws. And 
a record opium crop caused the price in 
tribal areas to crash by 76 percent. Pro- 
ducers and traders were stuck with the 
huge stocks, unable to sell anything 

In m id-1980, a technician quit the Paki- 
stan Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and started illicit manufacture 
of heroin from opium. Raw opium prices 
once again began to soar. Other factors in 
the region also contributed to Pakistan's 
becoming a mqjor heroin producer. 

The "golden crescent”— Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan and Afghanistan— had become 
a major heroin and opium outlet follow- 
ing the crackdown on the "golden trian- 
gle." But then the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan prevented the westward 
flow of Afghan and Pakistani opium to 
Iran and Turkey, where previously it had 
been made into heroin and re-exported. 
Also, the b anian Revolution and stricter 
Turkish laws led to the shutdown of her- 
oin production facilities there and their 
establishment in Pakistan. Tbday some of 
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that production has shifted to India and 
clandestine Bombay laboratories now are 
reducing opium to heroin. 

A report from the 30th session of the 
UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
warns about the consequences of shifts in 
drug traffic. "A growing number of previ- 
ously unaffected states were now report- 
ing seizures of drugs in transit,” it 
declared, "as professional trafficking 
groups persistently sought new routes to 
avoid detection. The links between drug 
trafficking and other areas of organized 
crime were becoming stronger in many 
parts of the world. 

"As a consequence, smuggling opera- 
tions, including methods of concealment, 
were becoming more sophisticated. In a 
number of countries, the profits from 
drug trafficking were being reinvested to 
support other criminal activity, including 
terrorism in some cases. Illegal assets 
were also being invested in legitimate 
businesses, thus facilitating the 'launder- 
ing 1 of such assets ” 

If Pakistan is a typical example, one of 
the great social dangers lies precisely in 
unaffected states suddenly becoming 
transit points. Before 1980, heroin abuse 
was not a problem in Pakistan. By 1982, 
officials admitted a minimum of 26,000 
heroin addicts, though there were proba- 
bly many more. With snowballing heroin 
production, experts say there will be as 
many as 1.8 million heroin addicts in 
Pakistan by 1990. 

"Heroin addiction is spreading like an 
epidemic in Pakistan,” the Herald Maga- 
zine of Karachi, which did a spectacular 
study of Pakistan's drug problem last No- 
vember, quoted a Pakistan Narcotics Con- 
trol Board official as saying. He added, 
"And though we are fighting to control it, 
we know that it is a battle we lost long 
ago ” 

Opium and other drugs have tradition- 
ally been consumed by addicts on the In- 
dian subcontinent for centuries. But their 
numbers were never large. The frighten- 
ing aspect about the recent Pakistani her- 
oin addiction is that most addicts are 
teenagers or in their early twenties. 

And today the disease is fast spreading 
in Bombay. Along with the drug traffic for 
export, there has been the inevitable pro- 
liferation of local drug users and drug 
dens, free from police interference. In 
fact, Bombay’s cops are doing precious litr 
tie to stop their city from becoming a ma- 
jor distribution point. The beginnings 
an immense social problem are clearly 
visible in a region which already has too 
many. r 

With worldwide street sales proj^ 
from heroin estimated at around USI* 
billion annually, against $12 billion 
law enforcement, "hard economic facts 
life dictate that the unequal strug# 
become progressively less equal/ 
Seneviratne points out in his pantf . 
on Opium Poppy Substitution for 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control. But 
are wayB to alleviate the problem. A 

"The empirical fact is," Seneviratne ob- 
serves, "that the poppy ia illicitly 
vated almost exclusively by commum 
to whom it is the best— if not the on y- 
possible cash crop, in conditions in w 
all other crops are either nonviable o 
come so as the productivity of the am 
tinues to decline. An essential part 
challenge is to halt and reverse tn 
cline, to set up the infrastructure 
would make other crops viable. 

; Given the magnitude of the problern, 
.this. would seem a pretty ^odes ^ 
sure. But in the absence of any othe 
bye solution, it might offer the only nop* 

Arun Chacko, former * 

Indian Express, is a freelance jour 
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Is Tanaka’s guilt 
Japan's too? 


ByYoflhlkoSakurai 
Auociate Editor in Northeast Asia 

On October 12, seven years after the origi- 
nal indictment, the Tokyo District Court 
found former Prime Minister Kakuei 
Tanaka guilty of accepting a bribe of 500 
million yen (US$2 .1 million) from Lock - 
heed, a US corporation. He was sentenced 
to a four-year jail term at hard labor and 
ordered to pay a fine equivalent to the 
bribe. The verdict, which Tanaka has ap- 
pealed, created shock waves in political 
circles. Japanese society as a whole, hou>- 
ever, appears little, if at all, affected. 

TOKYO— In a recent poll 67 percent of 
the college students surveyed agreed that 
former Prime Minister Tanaka had con- 
tributed in a positive way to the nation. 
Among the most often cited points were 
his role restoring diplomatic links with 
China, public construction projects, such 
as highways and railways, and his efforts 
to revitalize the Japanese people in the 
post-war years. Other polte show him 
ranking as a popular hero. 

Some critics say this reaction is a joke 
and a sarcastic one at that. Yet when cur- 
rent social trends are considered, it is 
clear that Mr. Tbnaka’s money-power poli 
tics has spread throughout Japanese 
ety. 

One of the most notorious cases m 
volves medical students who are not 
bright enough to enter college in the 
usual fashion, but who have rich parents. 
The custom of backdoor admissions, 
™n as "uraguchi nyugaku,” is widely 
practiced and prices are openly quoted at 
various universities. The "donation " 
werand above the regular entrance and 
tuition fees can go aa high as $200,000. 
m one of the latest scandals to come to 
hght, the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment uncovered a case in which a profes- 
wr of the Tokyo Medical and Dental 
University and member of its faculty 
^fl-fning committee had accepted yen 5 
fuillion ($21,000) from a "candidate" seek- 
ln ? a professorial appointment, 
n everyday business, meanwhile, lav- 
Mounts of money are thought ' 1 neces- 
jJJ. “smooth the way for deals with 
unto. For example, in 1981, Japanese 
justnesses spent yen 3.3 trillion ($14.3 
ton) on entertaining clients. ThiB 
founts to about $39.3 million a day for 
il n & golfing and gift-giving in 
of business. 

tpi i Sj| 8 Jevel at least, the seven-year 
nn ^ onner prime minister has had 

haw?' S 1611 ® *^ a Pan the only country to 
(jjJj J “ch a scandal through the 
eiriit, * tfae P°* nt of handing a verdict of 
to a former leader? 

oien ! 4nSV?er P^tly that without a for- 
p . ursu “S the issue in Japan, 
i, r zS S :®^ e . might never have been 
fteeln " - 18 downfall began when a 
w ^ ^arnalist, Tkashi Tachibana, 

busmnfLj?. account Tanaka's dark 
by 0,7? dea ^higa.The report was ignored 
^^Jamese media at first. 
pen*i ll!',® 6 ’ however, Tanaka hap- 
deliyeringa speech atalunch- 


that Tanaka was forced to quit as prime 
minister. 


Again, at the Lockheed trial, the 
was pursued by the prosecution in a very 
severe style. Law Professor Tbyo Atsumi 
of Chuo University explains, "Japanese 
judicial circles want to avoid any 
criticism that the democratic process is 
below that of Western countries. In order 
to prove that the judiciary is free and 
independent, those inside judicial circles 
work even harder than their Western 
counterparts. The Lockheed ruling," he 
continues, "may become one of the most 
precious models of democracy at work in 
Japanese society. When democracy does 
not grow from the grassroots, wc have to 
plant seeds from the top and hope they 
will eventually spread into a wider base 
in society.” 

The challenge is ahead-and it is a 
tough one because of the prevailing 
money-power syndrome. For instance, 
one-third of the general account of the na- 
tional budget is allocated as "aid.” The 
ruling party exploits this huge fund as a 
means to win votes. The system has cre- 
ated an environment where only those in 
fluential enough to grab a large chunk of 
the budget for their constituencies are 
considered worth voting for. The unusual 
growth of the faction of the ruling party 
led by Thnaka even while he was the key 
suspect in the Lockheed trial reflects the 
worst of the syndrome. The size of his fac- 
tion— 119 of the 422 Liberal Democrats in 
the Diet— is the largest ever witnessed by 
Japanese political circles. Tanaka also 
has the highest number of former bpreau- 
crats-turned-polittciah in his faction. 
Through these channels, Tanaka men 
have direct access to day-to-day govern- 
ment administration. Not only are they 
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Former Japanese Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka, although sentenced to four years 
of hard labor for accepting a US$2.1 million bribe, is still a strong political farce. 


able to advance the demands of their elec- 
torates, but they also are assured of enor- 
mous supplies of funds, particularly at 
election time. Young men have joined the 
faction in large numbers, certain of re- 
ceiving more funds than their counter- 
parts in other factions of the ruling party. 


Meanwhile, the society at large has be- 
come more entangled with this money- 
power game. It appears there is no end to 
the pattern. 

Yoshiko Sakurai co-anchors a news pro- 
gram on Nippon Television. 


Speak German 

(ike a Diplomat! 
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^ f° rmer prime minister, 

and i^^PresB quickly followed suit, 
1974> cam- 

Jr®, gained so niuch momentum 


® What sort of people need to learn a foreign language 

■ as quickly and effectively as possible? Foreign service 

■ personnel, that's who. 

Nq W you can learn to speak German with the same 

■ materials used by the U.S. State Department - the 
| Foreign Service Institute's Programmed Introduction 

■ to German. . 

The FSI spent thousands of dollars and many years 
■ developing these materials for use by members of the 
H United States diplomatic corps. Today people in all 
■ walks of life who need to learn to speak a foreign 
I lanquage are turning to this outstanding audio program. 
■ The FSI'S German Course is by far the most effective 
■ way to learn German at your own convenience and 
■ pace. It consists of a series of cassettes, recorded by 
■ native German speakers, and accompanying textbook. 
* You simply follow the spoken and written instructions, 
■ listening and learning. By the end of the course you find 
■ yourself learning and speaking entirely in German! 

® This course turns your cassette player into a "teach- 
I ing machine." With its unique "programmed" learning 
■ method, you set your own pace — testing yourself, 

■ corr ecting errors, reinforcing accurate responses. 

i auDia-rawnf 


This Programmed Course comes in two volumes, 
each shipped in a handsome library binder. Order 
either, or save 10% by ordering both: 

□ Volume I. Programmed Introduction to German, 

10 cassettes (13 hr.), and 647-p. text, $125. 

□ Volume 1 1 . Basic Course Continued, 8 cassettes 
(8 hr.), and 179-p. text, $1 10. 

Overseas shipment by airmail only. Add $24 forVol. 1, 
$20 for Vol. 2, $44-for both. 

TO ORDER, JUST CLIP THIS AD and mail with your 
name and address, and a check or money order. Or, 
charge to your credit card (American Express, VISA, 
MasterCard, Diners Club) by enclosing card number, 
expiration date, and your signature. 

The Foreign Service Institute's German course is 
unconditionally guaranteed. Try it for three weeks, if 
you're not convinced it’s the fastest, 
easiest, most painless way to learn 1 Germ an | 
German, return it and we'll refund p^SSSBI — I 

every penny you paid. Order today ! plK 1 

1 1 2 courses in 35 other all @ 1 

languages also available. Write *u 0lOf 
us for free catalog. Our 1 2th year. 

Audio Forum, Suite P-34 

145 East49th St., New York. N.Y/10017 J 

(212) 753-1783 _ j 
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France tends to its 
relations with Africa 


By Jacqueline Orapln 
Associate Editor In Western Europe 

PARIS— For tho people living in eastern 
France, September is an important 
month because it ia the beginning of the 
hunting season. But this year they had to 
keep their guns in the closet. 

About 3Q African heads of state were 
due to arrive in the Vittel Club Med 
village at the beginning of October, and 
three rows of ground-to-air missiles were 
in place to protect the village. The 
president of the French Republic, 
Francois Mitterrand, occupied the house 
of the head of the vi Huge. 

Since this Fionch-African summit took 
place only n month and a half after the in- 
tervention of French troops in Chad, it 
would have lieon normal to think that the 
meeting would be devoted to the affairs of 
that country, but that was not the case. Of 
course, the timing proved very conve- 
nient, and Chad’s President Hissene Ha- 
brfs almost stole the show. Libya’s 
Muammar el-Qaddafi, although he was 
not present, also was very much on the 
minds of all the participants. 

The conference was the tenth between 


the French and African heads of states. 
Ten years ago, there were only II partici- 
pants while this year there were 37, in- 
cluding 24 African presidents. As one 
participant put it, "There is no agenda, no 
votes on resolutions, no secretary-general 
to nominate— which usually are divisive 
issues in this kind of meeting There are 
only political leaders who can freely talk 


ish and French mandates), Algeria and 
Madagascar (which consider the meet- 
ings too dominated by France). But new 
countries join every year. This year, the 
Guinean leader Sekou Tour6 came, as 
well as representatives from Liberia, 
Zambia, and Kenya. The meetings, as a 
result, are no longer strictly limited to 
former French colonies in Africa. 

Inevitably, the participants talked 
about the North-South dialogue, 
monetary ties, the stabilization of raw 
material prices and so on. France even 
proposed an emergency plan that 
combined assistance with profitable 


The conference was the tenth between the 
French and African heads of state. Ten years 
ago, there were only 11 participants while 
this year there were 37. 


about common problems without fear of 
eavesdropping” 

A number of countries are never repre- 
sented. These include Cameroon (which 
before independence was under both Brit- 


investments in Africa, with the possible 
participation of other Western nations 
and Arab countries. But Chad, obviously, 
was at the center of the talks. 

Even though Thomas Sankara (Upper 
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More than an 
English Program 


A GLOBAL APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
THE ARTHUR 0. LITTLE MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Unique 11-Month Program Trains Results-Oriented 
Managers: Concentrations Offered in International 
Business and Economic and Industrial Development 

We urge you to write for full information if you: 

v 0 aspire to a senior level management position 
in public or private enterprise,' government or 
an international institution 

p* want to learn in a pragmatic, results-oriented 
environment 

K want a graduate management education 
emphasising international issues and 
pro Diems 

want to learn from professors who have Had 
practical experience in dealing with the 
-problems addressed in the classroom 

V* wantto share your learning experience with 
participants from 20-25. countries 

v* want to obtain your Master's in Management 
' in an intensive one-year program 

have an undergraduate degree 

For full in format ion write or telex: 

Admissions Coordinator . 

ArlhurD. Little Management Education Institute •••'• 
>; ; . 36/114 Acorn Park ' . 

’ Cambridge; Massachusetts, 02140 U.S. A. 

Telex tio, 921436 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 

Learning English is an exciting 
challenge. And now women nl all 
ages who have completed secon- 
dary school can learn English In a 
secure community, developing 
comprehensive language skills and 
(rlendshlpi-many which will last a 
lllcllme. 

The English Center provides 
wumen wilh ihe expertise and 
confidence lo become successful 
university students and career 
women. 

EXPERIENCE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY LIFE 

Classes and dormituries are on the 
Mills College campus. As members 
of Ihe Associated Students of Mills 
College women participate in ihe 
lull spedrum ol university life- 
Irom sports lo concerls. 


IN THE SAN IRANCISCO 
BAY AREA Mills College, 
one u( the oldest women's colleges 
in ihe US. Is in Oakland which borders 
ihe San Francisco Bay on Ihe East. The 
vasl hlsliiry and culture of the Bay 
Area constitute The English Centers 
expanded classroom. When students 
discuss American Jazz, they will have 
ihe opportunity In sway lo the beat ol 
Ihe music in a local jazz ^ ' 
club. When Lhey talk about 
ihe Computer Age. they 
shouldn't be surprised lo 
llnd themselves In a auphls- ^OaBw kT 
Heated computer center. MflHflffik 
AND MORE... 

So write lo us today. qH F 

The En g lish Center for ]T 


Box 98l3-WP*Mllls College 
Oakland, California 94613 USA 
M IS) 635-2500 


Volta), Denis Sassou-Nguesso (Congo) 
and Felix Houphouet-Boigny (Ivory 
Coast) do not have the same opinion of the 
Libyan leader Qaddafi, at least they talk 
about the problem.The French said at the 
outset of the talks that "the solution must 
be an African one. France will not negoti- 
ate anything in the name of Chad. France 
has no enemies in Chad. It is simply 
bound by previous agreements. It is up to 
the Africans to negotiate, and to the 0AU 
[Organization of African Unity] to carry 
out its responsibilities.” France wants to 
believe that "Qaddafi is not our enemy, 
and he knows it. He does not want war 
with us. We don’t want war either.” 

Of course, Paris tends to forget the 
2500 paratroopers who were sent to Chad 
not in the name of the OAU but in the 
name of France. France dreams of a pan- 
African peace-keeping force that even 
could be financed by Paris and Tripoli. In 
other words, it would like to be able lo 
leave Chad— where it never wanted to go 
in the first place— and to continue a more 
peaceful policy of cooperation with Africa. 
Strange situation (perhaps introducing 
the age of post-post-decolonization) when 
an interrupted dialogue is renewed in the 
common interest even though circum- 
stances do not permit peaceful coopera- 
tion. 

Jacqueline Grapin is a columnist for the 
French newspaper Le Monde. 


BANKING & INVESTMENT represen- 
tatives wanted. Good commissions, IBIS 
WP, 73 New Bond Street, London W1 
England. 

EMPLOYMENT USA 
Professionals, do you want to work in 
USA? We are an American company. 
Write far information and an application- 
FAM n. Rue De La Preaae 4, B1000 Brux- 
elles, Belgium. 


1984 WORLD CALENDAR 

Makes Each Day 
An International Adventure! 


PREPARE YOURSELF FOR 
1984 OLYMPIC GAAfES 

Buy Town houses in Los Angeles. 

2 unite available, 2 Bedroom/2 1/2 Bath- 
room. Security building, Jacuzzi, souna. 
Close to oil major attractions. 

VAN NESS TOWNHOUSK 
600 S. Harvard Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90005 
{213)384-2121 

Telex 677282 Coble RACARCH5 


COMPUTERS 

microcomputer and twjnj' 


Includes: 

■ Holidays or the world's five . 
mqjor religions- Christian, Jewish, 
Moslem. Hindu and Buddhist 

* And an Index to help you find 
celebration days throughout 
tlie globe 

• Secular and civil holidays of a . 
hundred different nations 

Tills handsome calendar Is 
lavishly Illustrated with old 
engravings which reflect the 
world's diversity of cultural 
tradition. Each month brings a 
new theme based upon an 
Important cultural or religious 
motif.,.. .V- •. 

Tills large (1 1 Inch by 14 inch) 
calendar will be an attractive 
addition to ariy rooifi— whether 
at home or the office. And It will ■ ’ 
enrich each day with the wealth 
of International experience..' .. 


■"world Calendar 
| c/o WorldPaper 
144 Kilby Street 
| Boston, HA 02109 

| Please fill my order For the 
| World Calendar and rush me 
| my calendars) Immediately, 
j Enclosed Is riiy check. 

I ( ) I'd like one calendar at 
j US$10. 

| (:) Please send me 
calendars at US$8.50 each. 

| Name 

I Address • 

I dty/State/ZIp 
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•ah.tl produced by .Thomson- CSF 
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Mirage 2Q.0Q; and the RDI. a 
Doppjer pulse radar developed by 
Thdtnson-CSf in co-operation , 
with ESD; which, will, be flight 
tested this. year 


The Iguane, the Varan an 


troops and of commanding and 
controlling their Interception. 

Thomson- CSF, whose lechni 
cal learns were among Ihe first in 
(he. world to apply the principles 
of electromagnetic detection in 
various types of radars either — 
stationary or mobile. Over the 
last ten years, Thomson-CSF has 
delivered or, booked orders for 
nearly seventy large fixed or mo- 
bile JD defence radars, including 
stacked-beam radars ( Palmier 
AreS), phased-array radars fea> 
Turing either antennas 
Hectors or planar 
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The main family of equipments 
to render tactical radio links 
more secure and more efficient 
in electronic warfare environ- 
ments consists of tactical mess- 
age terminals such as the TRC 
743. This hand-held terminal — 
bout the size or VHF walkie- 
Ikie — makes it possible tapre- 
messages on an alpha num 
keyboard and then to trans- 
heru in very short bursts, 
limiting the risk of 
r jamming. Designed 
tion and Intelligence 
issions, it permits 
alien ' of data by 
)|i$ nd and control 
ritomation like the 
tiid. These equip- 
employ ed wit h all 
J “ units available 
onsist- 
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The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-1011 
Clipper® is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
your Pan Am Sleeperette® Seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all, space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 


And because of the comfort so much space 
offers, Pain Am's Five Star Dining is gracious 


dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
frpm the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then 
after all, we did. 

> For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am. 
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\ Princess Fahrelnissa retrospective 

A long, rich and creative life 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to the Star 

THE Royal Cultural Centre has staged 
« monumental exhibition of paintings 
iDjl cover the walls and hallways and 
exhibition rooms of the Centre and 
Wiry to the long, rich and creative 
We of Princess Fahrelnissa. 

Hie viewer is immediately struck by 
“e intense colours, dense patterns 
generous paintwork that reflect 
magnetic and forceful personality 
Mm whom they have sprung. 


hwh ; . ra n ny art,8ts w ho produce cen- 
ilit fhirr 1 C r ?u t - iaI works divorced from 
T° u[s ' the P rincess has 
isi^ ivil n afraid t0 open the Sates lo her 
oi Ba J l n8 2 nd * et . ^ ie flood of her cons 
m subconscious seir flow through. 

P^ed'nfii' l* 1 * 1 a , nd tragic turn, she has 
biihln°/fc- u p ? ,n and ^ ier ,ove and her 
her ih?i ab ? olul .®- Her art has carried 
fate br nl .p h Hostile world and a testing 
toted w»u hrou § h social prejudices and 
hro V gh cru shmg illness.- It is 


fhttJl?* cas °f herself are there, dis- 

*™tor!rt C o nVas ' The princes s. her life 
art are one. 


m 


to M Th 8 ir ro ^^? P r ®ntia«.iwe can trace 
tontlni r™ mdividua tion through her 
% rt ,Ied y oun 8ster to an 
''mileth Mntury lberaled of the 

liiujJ | Pa ll rel, i ls ^ a was b° rn in Istan 
'ii officer i«*A. r f i ther ^ a high rank- 
le B CranH 1 ?/® T urlcish army and her 
ded f n d Vlz i r of lhe Empire. She 
n stepping out of a dying era 


and planting herself firmly in an age of 
science and enlightenment with its conco- 
mitant expressions in art. her brilliant in- 
tuitions at times preconceiving modern 
notions. 

Freed from some of the crippling social 
bondages of the Ottoman world by the re- 
forms of Kamal Alaturk, the gifted 
princess, whose early watercolours 
showed great promise, began formal 
training al the Fine Arts Academy in Is- 
tanbul while still a young woman of nine- 
teen. Later she continued her studies at 
the Academy Ranson in Paris in 1 927. 


Spiritual growth 

Princess Fahrelnissa became aware of 
an inner self struggling to free ilsolf in 
her middle twenties and her sense of spi- 
ritual growth and incipient maturation is 
present in many early paintings symbo- 
lised by knotted, trunky trees that spread 
their branches over the canvas over- 
whelming the area from a solid centre, 
dwarfing its surroundings and the activi- 
ties of human beings. The luxurious inter 
iors too. of brocaded rooms not only spr 
om a Turkish tradition of studied de 
tail, but also tell of imaginative wealth 
deep inside herself. 

She did not produce in earnest though 
until the nineteen fourties when married 
to Prince Zeid Ben El Hussein. Then she 
found the opportunities to Isolate herself 
and paint, despite her lime being compro- 
mised by her duties as the wiTe of an am- 
bassador. 

Shutting herself off in dhrk rooms, the 
princess uses solitude to tap her artistic 
powers before attacking a canvas with 
pencil and brush. Far from being a calm 


exercise, the princess considers the act of 
pointing a battle which she executes in a 
frenzied rush, never knowing if the out- 
come is victorious till she has finished, 
usually exhausted by the procedure. 

Several years of illness, spent in a sana- 
torium in Budapest, preceded this artistic 
activity. Painting helped lo resuscitate 
her ailing spirit but pictures from this per- 
iod such as A Winter's Day speaTt of 
gloom and greyed atmospheres while 
others such as Three Moments in a Day 
and A Life are a witness to a mental 
disorientation \ and|stro ngled vitality, trees 
reduced lo sinewy lifeless threads, and 
landscapes, an eye to the future, bare and 
unyielding. 

In 1944, the princess decided to go pu- 
blic. exhibiting her large figurative pieces 
al her own home in Turkey. In those 
crowded scenes packed with detail, best 
discerned al a distance, we can already 
see the beginnings of a loosening of form. 

New form 

In gatherings of minute figures at carni- 
vals and outings, sometimes grouped in 
Bosch like fantasia (Three Ways of Liv- 
ing). the forms are suggested by hurried 
and careless strokes that infuse the whole 
fabric with energy and light. The forms 
are already descending into ribbons and 
dancing molecules of rich colour, while 
landscapes, as in Loch Lomond, nrc 
jointed together in angular lozenges, ac- 
centuating tangents and pianos. 

It seems a small step lo total abstraction 
but the princess maintains she resisted 
this natural progress until she realised 
that speed and space and other non tangi- 
bles could not be successfully laid down in 
figurative form. 


By the 1950s. Princess Fahrelnissa had 
submitted herself entirely to abstraction. 
By now she was living between London 
and Paris, holding prestigious soirees and 
exhibiting periodically at well known gall- 
eries. 

Her social position proved to be both 
helpful and hindering. Travelling and re- 
siding in Europe with Prince Zeid. had ex- 
panded her contacts, but her status as 
princess and . woman barred her accep- 
tance into the male world of serious art. 

Notwithstanding this frustration, her 
work and development continued una- 
bated. Her canvases become magnificently 
large and confident as her creativity ex- 
panded and burst all bounds. Complicated 
abstract patterns, shattered explosions of 
colours heavily lined, relating events, 
personal reactions and moods dstound the 
eye with their intricate weaving. At times 
she discards all lines and submerges 
shapes in a lake of throbbing colour, vi- 
brating so loud they can almost be heard, 
reducing form to a primordial state of 
□on- being. 

Throughout this time the princess 
painted portraits and, although abstrac- 
tion came to Influence their distinctive 
style, their peculiar stamp can be traced 
back to the sumptuous and decorative 
interiors of her earlier years. 

Aiming at portraying the essentials or 
her models and not in reproducing their 
exterior forms, she captures a wide eyed 
and startled pose. Stripping the outer per- 
sonalities of their defences, adjust menls 
and masks she returns them to an in- 
nocent state. The richly coloured gar- 
ments of these persons and their generous 
features suggest receptive and richly fa- 
bricated souls. 
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Painter urges return to values 


By Amal Gha odour 

Special to the Star 

FOR fSSAM Alsaid. internationally 
.mown Iraqi painter, ‘ ' Arab art has 
ong lost its Eastern, Islamic origins. 
Vow it is searching for its identity, no 
Jifferently from Arab society searchi- 
ng for its national self-hood." 

Mr. Alsaid was not born an artist. Me 
aus not exposed to art until he was tour- 
een years old und went to an exhibition of 
work by Princess Fahrelnissu in London. 

• It was nn echo of temple." he says and 
jndl this day he finds in the princess and 
ter work u great inspiration. 

In I y 58 he entered Cambridge to study 
irchilccture Upon his graduation, he 
vorked for six weeks, only to realize he 
rouldn't identify with an architectural 
.ystcin which, he fell, negated his own 
'allies and principles, it was then that he 
Kcantu genuinely interested in Islamic art 
md uichitccturc. 

He suys " Islamic art embodies n system 
>f inherited values und principles that un- 
fies alt work, it is a methodology akin to 
cicniific work. Because it is geometric it 
s se IT- correcting. This is culled symme- 
ria. Because it is measurable, everything 
s balanced. The basic geometric pattern 
s one and the same, but the combinations 
ire infinite." 

He suggests that the Arabs started 
'equating such traditionalism wiLh illit- 
sracy." The colonial experience, andsub- 
;equcn( infiltration of the Western cul- 


ture. distorted Arab Islamic traditions. 
Arab art became obsessed with imitating 
Western artistic trends at the expense of 
its own. Unable to fully identify with 
Western art. and not covinced of their 
own artistic worth. Arab artists became 
like ‘ * freaks. ' ' 

For Mr Alsaid Islamic art combines 
theory and practice, it does not dedicate 
itself only in theory as in ihe West, but 
places as much emphasis on the utilitarian 
side. This is the beauty of Islamic art 
which captured and impressed him. 

Mr. Alsaid finds this very disturbing 
and he says it is necessary Tor Arab artists 
to appreciate their indigenous culture. 
According to him muny Arab artists are 
still following the bcaux-arts or Modern 
Movement, which he believes have no 
cultural rcluvniicc in the Arab world. 

In architecture he believes the Arab 
world is following the Western mode of 
separating theory and practice. The ar- 
chitect sits behind his desk drawing out 
his theories, leaving the practical part to 
the const ruction worker himself: u pure 
imitation of the Western architect. Mr. 
Alsaid argues that the architect cannot 
split what is ti unified system. 

Home values 

He believes that in order for the Arab 
painter or architect to become true to and 
honest in his work, “he should learn one 
system scientifically and he stops asking 
the Wesl to judge him by its system." 

Mr. Alsaid insists that neither system is 


better than the other, but he believes that 
a person's vision of beauty and harmony 
can only be translated from his own 
homegrown values. 

He cites the example of Abstract art 
which he says has been abused by modern 
painters in both the Arab world and the 
West. Mr. Alsaid defines abstract art as 
“the most economic way of expressing 
ideas that you cannot express in words." 
But in modern times, artists have been 
encouraged to develop their own language 
to an excessive degree. 

The obsession with that which is “orig- 
inal". left new abstract artwork exposed, 
with no system or balance or values. Mr. 
Alsaid concludes that the painter began 
translating without a balance and thus lost 
the harmony which is generated from it. 

Mr. Alsaid urged all Jordanians to visit 
Princess Fahrelnissa's current exhibition 
at the Royal Cultural Centre which he says 
presents the ultimate beauty in balanced 
abstract art. 

He disagrees with a statement made 
recently by a visiting Egyptian painter 
that “Arab art is uniform in theme, 
though it may vary in technique," Mr. 
Alsaid says,, “everything is relative. 
There is nothing absolute." 

In his view reality is the theme, but 
there are various manifestations of it. For 
example he says, there is no such thing as 
an Arab home. But there is an Egyptian, 
Iraqi, or Moroccan home. They are all 
houses, but the local cultural till gives 
each its own style. 



For Issam Al- said the geometric pattern 
offers Infinite possibilities 


Each painter has “his own point of 
view and outlook, through which themes 
vary.” Each one sees reality from a dif- 
ferent perspective, so how can the theme 
be one and the same, he asks? 

Mr. Alsaid, who is presently completing 
his Ph. D in architecture in Newcastle, 
England, is one of the few Arab painters 
to have broken into the international 
art- scene. Since he dedicated himself to 
painting, he has found immediate suc- 
cess. He is on the list of artists repre- 
sented in Christies' “Contemporary 
Art", a centre for contemporary prints in 
England. He was also commissioned in 
1976 by the World of Islam Festival group 
to write a book on Islamic Art entitled 
“The Geometric Concept in Islamic Art" 
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Readership Survey 


Dear Reader: With this survey The Star hopes to get an idea of who our 
readers arc, what they like or don 1 1 like and how we can better serve them. 
We hope you will take a few minutes of your time to fill the questionnaire 
below, answering as many of the questions as you like, and then mail it to us 
at Post Office Box 591, Amman. 

All answers will be kept In strictest confidence and will be used for statis- 
tical purposes only. Thank you for your co-operation, and Good Reading! 


1. For how long have you been reading 
The Star? 


2. How Often do you read the paper? 


3. Do you find The Star's coverage of 
Ideal news: 

— Very good?’ 

— Adequate? 

— Poor? 

— Very bad? 

4. How many people read your copy of 
The Star? 


5. Do you consider The Star a: 

— Family paper 

t Political /business paper 

— Very specialised paper 

— Comprehensive paper 

(Check one or more) 

6. Do you find The Star's layout and ap- 
pearance attractive? . . 

Yee 

No >" 

If. noi why not? 


■ !. i -if ■ • ... 


7. Who are your favourite regular col- 
umnists? 

— Ya'coub Jaber (View point) 

— Henry Malar (Opinion) 

— Kamel Abu Jaber (Ooinlon) 

— Osama El-Sherif (Memorandum) 

— Joyce Abu Jasaar (All Things Con- 
sidered) 

— Hayford Attuah (Afro Scene) 

— Ya*qoub Salim (Just Between Us) 

(Check one or more) . 

8. Do you like the Star Centrepiece? 

— Yos 

— No 

If no, why not? 


9, Of the regular sections which do you 
read most often: 

— Jordan 

— Middle East 

— World 

— Opinion 

— Centrepiece 

— Arts 

■ — Society 
Living 
— : People 

— Star Kids ■; . . v 

’• * — . Sport \ . '' • 

— .GomiC8 - ■ ! 

— Entertainment . ]’/;•. . i 

— Puzzles, •; ; . ■; ■ 

(Check one or more) ; 


10. Do you think there should be more: 

— Local news? 

— Economy and business reports? 

— World news coverage? 

— Middle East news coverage? 

— Human Interest stories? 

— Cultural Items and reports? 

— Sports coverage? 

— Entertainment Items? 

— Other (Please specify): 


11. Please Indicate your opinions 
concerning: 

• The new Contracts & Contacts sec- 
tion: 

— Very good — Adequate — Poor 

_ Very bad 

• WorldPaper monthly International 
supplement: 

— Very good — Adequate — Poor 
Very bad 

• The Star’s special pull-out sup- 
plements: 

— Very good — Adequate — Poor 
Very bad 

• The weekly Amman Financial Market 
Report: 

— Very good Adequate — Poor — - 
Very bad 

• The weekly Calendar: 

— Very aooa — Adequate — Poor 
Very bad ! 


12. Personal data: 

Age: 

Sex: 

Nationality: 

Occupation: 

Place of residence (e.g. Amman, Irbid 
or abroad): 

Is English your native language? 

— Yes 

— No 

If no, do you find the language used 
In The Star: 

— Easy to understand? 

— Challenging? 

— Too difficult? 

13. How do you get The Star? 

— By mail 

— From a bookshop 

— At a supermarket 

— Other (please specify): 


14. Please state any additional 
and observations you may ha 
the paper and how it can d 
proved: 


The Jerusalem Star 

P.O. Box 691 
Amman, Jordan 



Dancer delights in her art 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to the Star 

LEBANESE belly dancer Zena 
Refat who has been perform- 
ing in Amman in recent 
weks, says she had to give 
up all contact with her family 
for ten years in order to pur- 
sue her art. 

Zena says ' * I came from a very 
conservative country family and 
ray father would never have ac- 
cepted the idea of his daughter 
becoming a belly dancer.” But, 
for Zena, dancing was an art for 
which she had a natural talent. 

She loved to dance when she 
was a child, later she took danc- 
ing lessons at the Darwish Broth- 
ers Institute in Beirut and then 
ujed to “sneak" out of Lebanon 
and work in Cyprus. She had to 
tell her family that the American 
company she worked for had 
sent her out on assignment. 

For a long time she was afraid 
(o work as a dancer in Beirut but 
she did become a “ monologist" 
singer. When a fellow artist fin- 
ally persuaded her that she 
should work as a dancer she 
changed the colour and style of 
her hair and her name was trans- 
formed from Eva Fegali to Zena 
Refat. 

Zena's career flourished, but 
mb night her brother saw her on 
television. He threatened to kill 
ter and was only stopped by 
pleading from his wife and from 
al! father. It was ten long, sad 
years until Zena and her family 
■we reconciled. 

Zena says that every belly 
™cer has her own special 
«oces. In her case, she prac- 


tices to one particular song and it 
takes from 1 0 to 1 5 days o^con- 
tinuous practice to perfecL a new 
dance. She will then perform ” 
Tor maybe two months before she 
changes to a new one. 

She says she can dance for one 
and a half hours before she be- 
comes really tired. Then she 
must rest for at least half an 
hour and drink a lot of water to 
replace the fluid she loses 
through perspiration. 

The hardest aspect of a 
dancer s job, she says, is that no 
matter how one feels, psycho- 
logically or physically, one has to 
perform on schedule. The au- 
dience has paid and expects to be 
entertained. 

Zena says. she has been offered 
the chance to act but has not 
considered any script seriously 
because she “adores and cher- 
ishes” her career. If she was 
acting, in a film, for example, 
she would have to give up danc- 
ing so that she could be up early 
in the morning for shooting. As 
it is she does not usually get to 
sleep before five or six in the 
morning and then she steeps un- 
til two or three in the afternoon. 

Zena is now at the peak of her 
career and believes she has esta- 
blished herself as a dancer with- 
out sacrificing her self respect or 
her dignity. She is so busy she 
often yearns for a few days break 
and she says would be willing to 
give up dancing and settle down 
to have a family — If she could 
find the right man. 

But for now Zena says ' ‘There 
is nothing more rewarding than 
warm applause and cheering 
from the audience." 



Zena Refat “Nothing more re- 
warding than warm applause" 

She remembers one Incident 
when, during her final spins, 
she suddenly felt she really was 
spinning in the air. A member of 
her audience had become so car- 
ried away he had picked her up 
and was turning around with 
her. Finally they both fell on top 
of the musicians and the place 
errupled in laughter. 

And often, she says, women in 
the audience jump on to Ihe ta- 
bles and join in the dancing. 
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^Penter's belt 3 t,8reyCUffSflnd and Ieatbercar P enter,s belt sklrt ' cuffs and scarf ’ 

ft s time for the layers 

of ^h7on l0 r i ay i re the 1 N cu rrency Colours tor this season are a simple loop of knitting that you 

lnd belt io,!° > s you can Pull on grey , bUck, nutmeg and cream, drape like a cowl, or hang cross- 
^'loose tn i n i? ,fferertt wa y®» with four strong shades to spice ways like a bandolier. 
fl P. are overvk j . sporty or do11 that up -yellow, purple, royal and skirts are uncompromising 
P« winter * 8 faVourltes - red. in spite of their relaxed mood, tubes, on the knee or to mid-calf. 
V s ' Londr,« top des, B ner ? in the new tricots seem to have more The j atter looks elegant, but Is not 
^Helled fl A, Bnd New York finish, more styling, than last time designed to facilitate a dash to the 
?*Pvb oner oilvia 0 *' thelr best around. bus. There are tabards and pi- 

toyared***! 1 ? 0 JacketB and Neat collars and cuffs have nafores to layer In contrasting 
5 ts - with ini ., dresses or tufa e been added in contrast tones, colours, cardigans that knot, two 
mt* llne waters In . j 08e nh has worked In tweedy colourcapesanddeepiarmbandsto 
iffMquared-t.nVH.fi ' : -L ’ textures and chunky honeycomb push upas extra cuffs or wear like 

& Japa "4 are ufeh.rfJ P»«enn. The well-loved .lit .cerf mitts. 

^ rf 1 e *Port8. Ik oft heir fLoddoh Expfees Service) 


a simple loop of knitting that you 
drape like a cowl, or hang cross- 
ways like a bandolier, 

Skirts are uncompromising 
tubes, on the knee or to mid-calf. 
The latter looks elegant, but Is not 
designed to facilitate a dash to the 
bus. There are tabards and pi- 
nafores to layer In contrasting 
colours, cardigans that knot, two 
colourcapesanddeepiarmbandsto 
push up as extra cuffs or wear like 
mitts. 

1 (London Express Service) 
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Joyce Abu Jassar 


Here come 

the computers 

THE AGE of the computer is upon us. And although Jordan is 
just beginning to be drawn imo this era I predict that it won t 
be very long before wc see more of them in our daily lives. 

In America all billings for utilities — phones, electricity, 
water und the like, including credit accounts for cards — are 
done by computers. A lot of banking is also done by comput- 
ers, so much so that the majority or bunks now are 24- hour 
computerised teller windows where you may make u deposit 
or withdrawal from your account at any time or the day or 
night. 1 

Grocery and department stores have computerised check- 
out stands where clerks must puss each item purchased over a 
special sensor that keeps a continual inventory of merchand- 
ise. This facilitates the clerical side of these businesses but it 
takes much longer for the individual clerk to get through with 
your transaction. And you can’t bargain with a computer the 
way you can with friendly Jordanian shopkeepers. 

Then there is the phenomenon of companies with staffs of 
telephone salesmen. These hawkers, armed with lists of 
names and numbers, spend their working hours calling up 
phone subscribers to sell them a wide variety of products and 
services. The public often resents this invasion into the pri- 
vacy of their homes and reason that if they had wanted any of 
what was proferred via the telephone, they could surely lo- 
cate the places where it was available by themselves. 

As a reaction to phone soliciting many people have re- 
moved their numbers from the phone book and had them 
classified as private numbers. But some ingenious electronics 
engineer invented a computer that, when hooked up to the 
telephone system, will dial every possible combination of 
numbers until it hooks up with a “live” number — and Hie 
phone subscriber is annoyed with the unwanted call in spite 
of his own precautions. 

On a more positive note there is now a home computer that 
can be attached to your present video games setup. The com- 
puter is capable of a wide variety or activities anywhere from 
turning on and off lights and household appliances al any 
given hour of the day and night — which means finding a 
fresh pot or coffee waiting Tor you in the kitchen every morn- 
ing — to helping you keep track of Ihe family buuget — which 
means that when you discover that you have run out of money 
and il is still a week before payday, your handy home com- 
puter can supply you with a printed read-out showing just 
where you have made your monetary miscalculation. I'll bet 
that is a great comfort. 

These omniscient machines with their recnis of paper 
print- outs, shiny green screens, or vocal proclamations are 
becoming an increasing pari of our lives. Computer sciences 
are now included in elementary school curriculac so that 
small children return home to tell Mum and Dad about inte- 
grated circuits, bytes, and floppy disks. 

Fortunately for the parents, courses have been set up lo in- 
form them as to wlmt their children are talking about. And if we 
aB don’t want to be left behind in Hie proverbial "cloud- of- dust" 
ns posterity marches forward into a future Tilted with these 
multi-functional mechanisms, it looks as if it is back- to- school 
time for us. For he iter of for worse, here come the computers, 
changing our lives in ways vk have yet to fathom. 


^ Would youbelieve it? 


A PAIR of red Inllttiublo lips Is wailing lo be presented lo the Ameri- 
can news reader with the most "lip readable lips on television” 

The search for (lie news render with the most eloquent silence is 
being curried oul by the Alexander Grnlinni Bell Association for the 
Dear. 

FRENCH Air Force bases nre using hawks and lalcons to clear Hie air of 
seagulls, pigeons nnd crows so that they will not he sucked into the jets of 
aircraft during inkc-olT. At Strasbourg-Knwheim Aerodrome each lime a 
jel is preparing for take-off four specially trained fill cons and three hawks 
arc sent cruising above (lie base to scare (ho smaller birds away. 

* « * * * 

THE WELCOME home to British servicemen from Hie Falklarids 
war last year was so warm th.nl "an amazing 66% of war wives arc 
estimated to have become pregnant within weeks, u British newspaper 
the Sunday people hits reported. 

it gave no figures of babies born since the soldiers returned from Hie 
74-rlny campaign (o end Argentina's occupation of the South Atlantic 
islands, but claimed births among service wives "are hitting new records 
ninu mouths after their husbands returned from the war.” 
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Jordan wins safety award 

•W« should all be able to feel a r 

little more secure afinr -> 


• We should all be able to feel a r 

little more secure after a recem 
award made in London. The Jor- 
dan Electricity Authority was 

?h« C S Vt**? 1 sa(et y award by 
the British Safety Council. 

Jordanian post-graduate stud- 
S2 ^ amaI '“Sin went along to 
^Mansion House in London to 

f£ e y e H . svvord of honour from 
the then Lord Mayor or London. 

. Sir Anthony Jollirfe. 

-Tt® Jordanian award was one 

of firm! r ,ade i? . rc P resent atives 
of Hr ms from Britain and other 

»rh!i/ es ,n re< ?°8nilion of their 

achievements in reducing »c- 
a dents and increasing training 

prevenMoii. ,0nal he “" h and fire 

The British Safely Council is 

»» Y “ ln rece,v ‘ s 11,6 mmi 01 hmo " r from s,r 

BKSSSr— — ■» 


When American pianist Mary 
Stanton walks on stage at the 
Royal Cull urnl Centre on Monday 
and Tuesday niglil (his week it 
seems nothing will faze her. 

Mary has been playing the 
piano since she was rive years 

S d ii l, ?nn ,e snvs sh0 hus l«»rncU 
to bi .00 per cent prepared (or 
any cvciitualiiy. 

During one eoncert she gave in 
Hie ! Caribbean she i hud t" 

“"I Hying tl round 

■the hall but she managed to re- 
: J' n ‘ lcr ^mposure and finish 
the concert. Mary Stanton i.s re- 
garded as one of America’s most 
promising young pianists. She 
says establishing herself as u 
professional pianist i.s not easy 

^nrnfp °- f hC , r eff0rl 10 establish 
!n P H 0 ff Onal reputation she bus 

since fg 7 ? SeVCn major tours 


Mary Stanton 


^Irs Ihsao Rasheed, wife of iho 

nnrV Sl »u™ Ambassador gave a tea 

SaIwr , Kha'I? ;ek •? ho , nour of Mrs 
Sf™ L r Khan, wife of Pakistan'? 

m£Th^ IK? 

uhS!'? has one or tw o re mark - 

PnLi/ t ‘ n rS ‘ S l ? hcr crcd *L She was 
Pakistan s first woman member 

of parliament and also served as 


ancrthedeaThoMuSr 

joi c ,r' n rs t r p F es ° 

SS’L^—r-dhKft 

ll^i^rleX T±‘ > 
and Mrs fkram May^ TlnT" 

nr- 


Concert 


I '™ 6 «W RoyS e Cul? u P rafamre rCei ‘ al by planisl M»ry St.n- 

ChUdren 2 ’ ^"actlvitYe^ 2J N ° veml * r " 8 :°° « 

including fwc S?i”» 'SS* 0f children 's activities 

The plays will be *pr esenteid e ver y* day™? *4 *00 

sssa Monday2! N ° vembcr - 

Of pai n M ng^by U ^| n ^° s f ^ahrel nlss* 8 retros P e «ive exhibition 
Continues until 5 December 

Sgs ^ e XmS l Na l i!l^ entre presents an exhibition of paint- 
T UC5day 22 November 

rhet,« 2 i r;;r uniii wedn6sday ^ *~r. 

hibilion on aspects Ltafled “k! ’ an ** 

The Americsa ' (^nf n0S day 30 Member Ki " Sd ° m 

“Tile Dr.. m 

%T Un,il Smany 20 N ° VSral,er 7 00 pm. 

pre “™ "Voyo” a 1964 

■Qoudine Auger and’Luce Klein. 6 ” 6 Ela,X ’ Phli, PP e DIonnet. 

&tu r day | 9 Novem^,,, , 3 ° 

Desordre a 20 Ans** » 10/17 «, I . 

. Tuesday 22 November a| 8. JO pL V qUeS Baralier - . 

PSa^ass;: v 

Tuesday 22 November at 7.3^ 8 ■ 

Lectures 

JWw-tllilMif 1 of 1 tjK\fi|?5r5ilSr oT^db n Pl ’ ofeMor Svend 

nlsh Excavation at Umm Qais'» * C p aha8en 00 “The Da- 


V iu2 t r C ^ ,adies present included 
Mrs Falrouza SJddlql who is se- 

; c ^y or thf Pakistani 
’ Z ™?? I Association, Mrs U- 
nda Muhammad All who is ac- 
I companying Mrs Khan during 

Jordan. Mr* 5SS 
Khammash, Mrs Fathi! 

T-leb myvi ylb £k r iwho is 
president of the Arab WoSen 
Uruversuy Graduates Qub Mrs 

Hanania were also present 

^sssacas 

S 4 « 15 ?SVS 

able to join the gathering 
Mrs. Rasheed was 

sS d mXVtr^ econ ™‘- 

work by Pakistan? dan s chari, y 
here. She sa^d fir" 16 ? Iivin « 

sorship of Princess f pon ' 
raised JD 5 100 in /?J h n has 
•he Umm flu, 0 ’? 3 - *00 for 


BNP welcomes n 

director to Amn 


-W'SSasr saw*? 8 ? sx 

latSes^wni 5 asheed ls h °plng the orfice for in?ri aed / ,n A,n, nn«- based general re 11 

■ waftM-Ais • 

# c Jac card in Amman. 

since v f ,1 °. has I 50611 director of the Am 

aSsfe r^ i e s tab lished in 1980 , said that t 
ansierred back lo the BNP head-office in Par 

sentalive C nrr ti sa ‘? t ^ lal P r ' or lo the opening ol 
nian Rovenfm 06 '* the BNP initialed cor.tacls with 
leading trfnS? tti as . Wel1 as with other banks in i 
8 t0 the opening of the new bureau in An 

the ^S d 'nff:l° ^ r ' Jaccar d, business has been 
recent npoii ? 6 op ® ned in Amman in 1980 , bi 
fraq-lran ^ ve eiTects on the economy caus 

Slow down^ r Snd the oil crisis in the area - thing; 
Aiuisiian Sleem Mr p ni ,i' 

• Turkish born - artist' r* . opening of a rtS> 1S succeedin 8 Mr. Jaccard saj 

Sleem who has 1 ??Jf baa strengthening representative office in Jor 

ber paintings at the f?. lbit, A n 8 France ^, usin ® ss and trade relationship 

Gallery thb WB0k ,Art ments anri i o ^ 0rdan through joint venture finam 

housewife fl rgt is a ,“ nis and large projects, 

second. But she hdo a^isl only BNP is es k„_i, . . . 

produce enough JS k , ?? nage L d t0 when itwa^n °, n ^ InaIIy established in 1848 ft 

t |0n « in DamScw k MS;” hIW - (CNEP) U , d Com Ptoir National d'Escompl; 

DroiS an r and shei is PftrtjSi5 l } d when #rted openin 8 branches abroad si 

the rfr/ “?® fac ‘ thffTh?« y i ■ f St opened a branch j n Calcutta. 

'Hieir Iwo children° Upe ilve wilh CNEp P^nch government merged bd 

• A Broi * * r ' • • the leiinT F’ ,nl ° the fl NP. the largest bank in Fi 

' **'1 P £LiW*«fi n artists th.T rgeSt in the world - 
"gains! the artist? 1 g ir ;? het Pselves in fh«, p 8n J. bas large networks around the world e 

BfwaSSeai! ass;—— * 
^!S»& 3 SSv Ti. 3 »«swasar t 


Gulshan Sleem 


sr -»«• ■ «».. : ' 1 , ^f^yaaaas: " 

11 1 ' r urn^ n in 


S' a ^rded. »-J ?0 ... arrvai ofM ,merconttnenta i Hot 
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^dia Sharabati sent this beautiful picture to Star Kids. Fadia is in the sixth 
elamentary class and joins Al- Juwaidah Preparatory School. Thank you Fadia. 


I Forgiveness 

te mv^ora d> a 1 to ^ Sten of some use to you in future. * * The 

Bntnno i?° ther me stories, lion got the idea and spared Its life. 

; one °f these stories got stock In . f J iL 

■ffaiad and I like to convey it to all Time P assed on * nd onc day the 
other children. It is about doimz at “o * 186 observed the same Hon, King of 

wys good and never underestimate the forcst * causht up in a hunter ‘ s 
Jfliers. And that forgiveness could al- net ’ The ,ton r| ! 5 led his best but could 
J*ys be of good use in future. The not esca P e - ^ monse remembered 


lors' sfories* 1 '* probably tllu »c«-*erpenl of ihc sai- 

What is a sea- serpent ? 

From the earliest limes sailors have told us of strange 

SEIf "I? *#1* ®* thcy hftve seen on thelr Joomeys. The 
?£! C L° f i lhe r e n, ,? nsle 1 rs ls the xea- serpent, which in 
hMif* 01 ?# i H i 01 ? s ofte " ,lke o snake with a red 

it m.y even b*e fifty ° re ' Wen,y f “‘ Iong ’ and 

distance a HkP^h 5“ f hM “ h I ad Whlch miBlit ,ook 
thf no C r C fi H. I th t of ? soa-borse. It Is probable that 

I fI h S 0ne of the reaI thin * s which sailors 
— ”. 5CC "' Sabah 



pry hoes like this : 


the forgiveness of the lion and he 
quickly cut the net with his sharp 


One dav . , . quickly cut toe net witn nis soarp 

est wae * i* i he of tbe for " teeth. The lion was set free before the 

"beside his den. A hunter could kill him. 
tart whiif 0 . cl . lmbcd on ,he Hen's 

turbed 11 ®. P i ay “** ^ be Ilon w * 8 d * a " When the lion came out. he saw. the 
ciuaht nwtu * ot up ,n an B® r * He same small mouse standing in front of) 
kill him Tk mouse ln bis paws to him. Then he realized the Importance 
lake bIk, . mou se requested him to of the mouse and the reward of for- 
Pity on It and said, “I could be glveness. 

*—• S St0r y was se nt by Zaki Our ban who joins Al-Amana School. Thanks Zakl. 
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p, «wJte S overTOXof the worlds sold. 
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A rainy day 

When the sky is so dark and gloomy 
You know it’s a rainy day. 

If water falls on your head or you get 
wet 

You know it’s a rainy day. 


When you step in mud or get yourself 
muddy 

You know it’s a rainy day. 

If your clothes get wet or you get a 
splash 

You know it’s a rainy day. 

Our friend Naser Hamdi wrote this poem 
telling us lhat winter Is on lits way to visit, 
us and giving hints about rainy days. 
Thanks Naser - 


Answers 

I. (ilildin- 

iur’s cross 
sirup is on 
ol Ilf r shoulder 
Ilf holds 

longer net i in 

his luind 
.1. ' Kin! ul 
lion's lull is 
shaggier 
-1 Roman em- 
peror wears 
medallion on 
gold ehiiin 
5 Tassel hus 
vanished from 
eorni-r ol 
hanging ban- . 
ner 

(». Tip of ecn- 
iiirion guiiid’s 
irideni is 
eoncealcil in 

viiiiopi fiiilgc 

7. linni- ill 
ceilin' fene- 
groiind lias he- 
eoine thicker 
X. \ pcniiiinl 
flying at lop of 
arena wo 1 1 is 
blaek 

V.- IjiiBUis of 
ehr 1st luns left 
hand : are 
clenched 
10. Aichway 
in wall behind 
hi|n is higher 
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‘Petra Bank Jordan Rally 9 in February 
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AMMAN (Slur) — 'I lie Amman Little League soccer competition 
official!? ended on I l November. The ten-neck soccer jamboree 
saw u tiitnl of 2(1 learns competing for honours In three different 
divisions. 

In (lie cup flnnl playoffs. Intermit Iona I Traders beat Fnxborn 
.1-0 to win (lie trophy in llie Juniors division. AIK who led in the 
Mi Us division throughout the league heat Arab Wings 4-2. Holiday 
Inn defeated mu eh- Tn lie led Marriott .1-1 on penalties to lift the 
trophy in the Seniors division. 

I'felure alime shows the victorious Holiday Inn team after (he 
match. 


AMMAN (Start - The Royal Au- 
tomobile Club or Jordan will 
hold a car rally on 3 February 
next year. The event which is 
the third national rally in the 
current series is being sponsored 
by the Petra Bank. 

In a release to The Star the 
Press Relations Officer of the 
Club Mr. Suhail Marar said the 
aim of the rally is to attract new- 
comers to the sport and also un- 
earth more Jordanian talents to 
compete in the forthcoming Jor- 
dan International Rally sche- 
duled for the end of July next 
year. 

Eligible participants for the 
competition are nationals and 
foreigners who are resident in 
Jordan. The entry fee is JD 10 
and registration is open at the 
Club's headquarters on the 
Eighth Circle in Amman. 

Mr. Marar said the rally will 
cover a distance of 200 kilome- 
tres of which nearly 70 kilome- 
tres will be 'special stages'. 
These special stages fourteen in 
all will be timed to the second. 
And the competitor with the 



least aggregate time in these spe- 
cial stages will be declared the 
winner. 

Unlike other international 
events, the requirements for 
competing cars will be minimal 
due to the route the rally will 
take. However safety requireme- 
nts in all competing cars are ess- 
ential. These include a roll bar of 
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Only a qua I If lad technician could rightly Judge, 
select and maintain a delicate maohlne like a 
photocopier. This Is where expertise and 
extensive technical knowledge make all tho 
difference, especially when It comes to your 
satisfaction as an owner of the TOSHIBA 
BD 45 Series. 

Designed with your comfort In mind, the 
TOSHIBA BD 45 Series g uaren tees su perlo r copy 
quality and efficient performance. Clear and 
crisp copies with the delicate feel of the original 
make this compact machine exceptionally- 

reliable. 



NAJJAR BROS & CO. 
CONTINENTAL 

Prince Mohammad St. - wadi Sieor Rd. 
Amatel Bldg, • Tai. ; 23392/2 1290 
P.O: Box: 2951 -Tlx.: 21336 . 
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WE’LL 
WORRY 
ABOUT 
THE REST 

To ensure consistency, smooth operation and 
long lasting performance of your BD 45 Series, 
the Technical Service Department at Najjar 
couples the quality of the mschlne with service 
quality. 

With their knowledge of the BD 45 Series to its 
smeileBt detail, our experienced team of 
technicians will provide vital contribution to your 
office productivity and comfort. 

We strive to make your day at the office 
push-button easy. 1 ; 


Authorised Dealers; Irbld: 

AQABA: RAOWAN LIBRARY. Tel 5566. 6205 


approved design, scat belts, fire 
extinguishers, crash helmets and 
a first aid kit. 

Mr. Marar emphasised that 
the choice of the route has been 
made to test driving talent and to 
discover potentially good drivers 
adding that, these drivers will be 
helped to attain international 
standards in order to represent 
Jordan in coming events. 

He said, unlike previous rall- 
ies spectators will this lime be 
privileged to see a lot of aclion, 
because of the proximity of spe- 
cial stages to each other and 
their nearness to Amman City. A 
side attraction of the rally will be 
a photographic competition 
sponsored by Sakura Company. 

New committee 
for sportswriters 

AMMAN (Star) — The Minister 
of Youth and Culture Mr. Ma an 
Abu Nowar has appointed a tem- 
porary administrative Commitlee 
for the Sportswriters Association 
for the next six months. 

The Committee is charged wih 
amending the bye-laws of UK 
Association aimed at co-ordinat- 
ing with other Associations iq 
the Arab world and on the inter- 
national level. 

The president of the eigW- 
member committee is Mr. Mo- 
hammad Tayib, Other me mbtf. 
are. Mr. Mohammad Shanti l Afl 
Dustour) Messrs Mohammad Ja- 
mil Abdul-Qader and Nww 
Al-Said ( Al Rai). The rest 
Mr. Salim Hamdar (Spo» 
World) , Mr. Saif Dawagreh 
Shaab) Messrs Othman Qwjjj 
and Waqqas Tell i Weekly 
ers) and Mr. Kan an Izzal 
dan Radio) 

The committee willholdHyn; 
augural meeting on Saturday 
the Association s office. 

Champion 

withdraws 

MELBOURNE Australia ( AP) - 

Defending Champion 
Everl-Uoyd of the 
has pulled out of the au ^ 
open tennis champions P g 
to start al Melbourne s 
Stadium on 28 Novembe ■ 

A Lawn Tennis Ass SF°veft- 
Australia spokesman sa ? chalft . 
Lloyd had pulled out of > fool 

pjonship "ny fur- 

injury. He did pot havu an) 

the r details. . . 

The field for the vvomen* , 
Sles is siill to nai ud 






'' a*.* s-'Js. 
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gles is still due lo \iartin* 
vear's beaten ^^lovaki* 
Navratilova or Czcliio Shri' cf , 
Andrea Jaeger and P»« n ^ 
of the United Sjat*A- , [a . 
Turnbull of Austruha. vjrgjni9 
niku of West .Uefinajj; ^ 
Ruzici of Roinama. aB j 

Hkova of Czechoslovak* 8 , 
Billie Jean King- lhe ' 

Navaratilova. |9{! I . 

Australian open s * jj®. er are I* . 
and 1982. and Shnver ; . t 
defending doubles cha P 




CAPRICORN — December 21st to Jimary 19th 

Some ideas which you have could be of very ureal »«. 
o a colleague, and by accepting their suggestions you a! 
he same time could make a very good friend jST as 
ong as you allow your imagination full scope nariicu 

grieased'with* lhe C |nltcome OSZSTn, no? 

AQUARIUS — Jawary 20th to February 18th 

i You could find that you would be very well advised 
during this coming week, to allow yourself to be guided 
by an older person, however much you may not want to 
for their experience could be invaluable for the future 
Where your financial position is concerned, the indica- 
tions are that you can expect a small increase towards 
week s end. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th j 

f jF 7 he h , ighlight of your coming week appears to be an 
( * ) extremely agreeable surprise or a financial nature, which 

k x&Ji should C0 ^, C your way some time this week, and quite 

unexpectedly so. ^ ou may also find voursclf being called 
upon to do a little strenuous entertaining some time dur- 
ing this coming week. You should not be unduly worried j 
about this, for you will be able to take this in yo ur stride, j 

ARIES — March 21* to April 20th “t 

Some temporary changes taking place around you at 1 
work could worry you just a little. However, this is quite 
unnecessary, for it should turn out to be much more help 
to you than you now think. You could find yourself in a 
•fc5ac=» position to re-start a friendship which has been going 
through a rather difficult period. Try not to be too impul- 
sive. for tjiis could once again become a pleasant associa- 
tion. An unexpected visitor could a rrive at the weekend. 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th| 

a- . I.,,, . _ T he P°f(®hts are that there should be two very exciting 

. points arising during this coming week, and if you are 
prepared to accept these as they come, you will be ex- 
tremely happy. However, you must guard against expect - 
K S »ng too much just at the present time. You could also find 
yourself meeting up again with someone either by chance 
or design, to whom you were extremely attracted to when 
»»^^ M .,^,« M i ^_^_you.^irst_meLsom^niej*g o . 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th j 

A colleague at business who is in a higher position than I 
yourself should help you by some well deserved praise, at | 
some time during this coming week. This in turn will | 
make your outlook seem brighter, and at the same lime, I 
J will make you feel more secure than you have felt for 
* some time past. An exceptional week is indicated in the I 
emotional field, and an association will bring you much 
- happiness and contentment. 

Thursday 18 November 


Week commencing 17 November. 19811 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21si 

wiL'in? exciting proposition should be put to vou bv 

eoI3S°iCf n Jn , . n H. ll V ni,a l position during this week This 

Sr ■ d n?iSiJ5lI? erfli l ; ,p,>om * Ili, J for >ou. *» do not stand 
or any interference Irom others on ihis score. The cwn- 

shou,d ** ful1 of variety for you. and things 

fne Jn m JU rc s f u ? cd m lhc hnme. particularly regard- 

ffj , smill^ nml!f! IVe .' A l ° VUti ° nC * nti y° llrSc,f 

na\e a small problem to surmount. 


UEO — July 22nd to August 21 si 

f..h.°r U . T' ld ^ v . u . r >: wvl1 advised to remember that any 
tulurc Lhanges which you may have in mind, you should 
attempt to gel really settled down before you discuss 
these with a partner, otherwise this could make them 
*? J? muddled and confused A rather energetic 
tteek is indicated for your opposite number, so it would 
be wise for you io try to keep up with them. Your finan- 
Lmi position could take a mm fur the better 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

An invitation to make a change away from your normal 
routine could result in your having an extremely busy §1 
week, and also a very sal is factory one. A surprise visit 
from an uld friend could be the reason for a celebration, 
and some arrangements for u future excursion could lie 
[ discussed, lou could meet a member oT the opposite sex. 

I and this could be the start of u romantic relationship, and 
| you will be feeling much happier. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

>ou may find that you are not feeling quite up to your 
usual standard during this coining week, and if you do 
not attempt to slay abreast of things, you may find vour- 
scir lagging behind in most mailers. Also, by beinu'taci- 
ful and diplomatic in the emotional field, things should 
go extremely well for you. A friend whom you have not 
i known Tor a very long lime, may psk to borrow money. It 
(would be much wiser for you to refuse. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

You would be very well advised to try your best to stay RP 
out of an argument which could arise between two people W 
around you. however much they may try to draw you into 
it. This should be one of your gayest weeks for some time 
past, and you should be able to spend a great deal of your 
leisure hours with very happy people around you. There 
should be more scope for your ideas this week. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 2tth 

A much calmer week lies ahead of you. and therefore 
it would be advisable lor you to gel as much work done as 
you possibly can. both in the home and at work A new 
acquaintance that you have recently met. could do a great 
deal to contributing happiness to your week, especially at 
the weekend. A last minute invitation will cause you lots 
of rush and scurry this week, but this will be so success- 
ful that you will soon forget the initial upheaval. 







Greetings to You. A letter arriving during the next 
Bn hi w * bring you some surprising news of an old friend. 

[n connection with this, you could be involved in an un- 
expected journey which should have a very pleasing result. 

® co *ning year should bring you happiness with an unex- 
Rnl e • n ece ® ood fortune- copiing your way very soon, 
but h Cia j ^ings will go more smoothly than ever before. 

00 n °t join in a venture that someone will put to you in 
me near future. 

duri^! e il l deai extra may be demanded of you by your family 
advlrn ir nexl ^ ew months, but do not refuse to follow the 
cenverJ , ,an older person in this matter. Be careful in your 
light r?m !0 ? With a neig hbour who is inclined to gossip, as a 
lean on y°or part could be easily misunderstood and 

to complicati ons 

ftld »y 18 November 

travel wfth? r . e u tings 10 Y P U There may be an opportunity to 
to t Urn jfrf the fl ext few months, and you would be foolish 
from > hie ji 0Wn ' ^ or “any pleasant associations could arise 
Vou S J ° Urney ' and 8 secret ambition could be fulfilled. 

a °d sompi Cer take an unexpected turn this coming year, 
for all v«,? ne rl n a ver y responsible position will reward you 
* > our efforts. 

*f5SSf2i^ y ' this is 8° in 8 to be quite a good year, and you 
0,1 offer in 0r ® sec ure than you have been. You may receive 
Take pleniu . ,nto some new venture with a close friend. 
I'gOQd dan i t,me over com ing to a decision as you will have 

Over-tire vn yo, * r bands this year, and it would be unwise to 


N °vem b e r 

very ctaf/ to You. Try not to be suspicious of a 

Ulugh p rs °b' for if you are, this could hurt them verj 
Wounded ” 3ny case ’ your reasons f° r th ^ s coul£l <l u r le 

. y 1 

tltc conilrf^ <5na ^ f'f® should be extremely happy throughout 
•iittie ah? ye * r ' P urin8 tbenextfew weeks, you may be just . 
yoll «e nr^° US J about some family problems, but as long as 
*taild; nJL ,l® d to tf y and sort things out and have a go. you 
'■■Woothly aaai C very s °O n - family affairs will be running 


Iken up with the planning of a new vert-! 
this should' prove to very successful 


1 1 ^ 


Sunday 20 November 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
For the eligible ones amongst 
you. there are Indications of 
marriage before the late sum- 
mer period, whilst for both 
young and old alike, a new 
hobby or leisure time task 
could lake up quite a lot or 
your time, and you will find 
that you have a genuine flair 
for this. 

Throughout the coming 
twelve months, much hard 
work will be expected of you. 
but al the same time, how- 
ever. pleasure should be der- 
ived from this because very 
soon, you should find your- 
self feeling much more secure 
than you have been for a long 
time past. 

An older friend who Is close 
to vou may take up a good 
deal of your Lime during the 
next few months, and they 
could help you considerably 
with a new idea which you are 
planning. Try to make certain 
that you show them your ap- 
preciation. ; 


Monday 21 November 

Birthday Greetings to You. Family affairs should be reallv 
happy this year, as the indications are that a closer under- 
standing should be established. Any children born in your 

“LYyTlenlcd Pe "° d ' haV ° S,r0n8 signs ° rb “ ing 

You may have quite a lot of exrlra work to do during the 
next three months, but it should prove to be well xvorth it 
because in connection with this, your financial situation 
should improve considerably. 

The Indications nre that your personal life could suffer a 
Tew ups and downs during the next month, but after that it 
appears that everything should be straightened out, and a 
.very romantic lime is indicnied for you. 

Tuesday 22 November 

Birthday Greetings to You. Within the next three or fnur 
months, a very old iriond whom you have not seen for auftr 
?® n “, l V™ write to you. and offer a change o 

l a U H will be a mistake to miss this opportunity vetnt the 
same time, do not be loo hasty or impulsive about a declsion! 

your fu m H y , r a nd J extra ^es poiw^ilhj^ni^l be^put on 

nim?c r es'lx: S (wccn 0 no\\f (lnd'ApK^bin'^Qon X, '■°- 

Wednesday 23 November 

Birthday Greetings to You. Where yen- workinu itfp 
concerned, you may be approached by s'onwoiw to takn u 

E5S5«iaS£«i*?- , =fe 

!2wT^ aVe a S,ig 5 11 d ^appoinlment . but soon XrTha^ a 
m?a n P wed^i ng°be1fs for° you nw fmurb 0U!d VSry 









ntertainment 


TV this week 


Town 


Kennedy lovers take note 

JORDAN TELEVISION says it has achieved its coup or 
the month by obtaining “Kennedy", a seven-hour 
mini-series that it is planning to present (his week to 
mark the 20th anniversary of John F. Kennedy's assassi- 
nation. 

Viewers who are interested would be well advised to 
set aside a large chunk of their time to accommodate this 
programme, which is being presented simultaneously 
with Central Independent Television ( CIT) in the UK and 
the United States' National Broadcasting Corporation 
(NBC). 

The in-depth dramatisation, in three parts, traces 
JFK’s presidential career from the night before his vic- 
tory in the November 1960 election to 22 November 
1963. the day of his assassination. "The series not only 
examines the political events of Kennedy's years in the 
While House but also looks at his family and private life 
during the same period." a JTV official told us. 


Reg Gadney. who is an English writer, historian and 
dramatist, is the prime mover behind the production. 
Long fascinated by the Kennedy era. he suggested the 
project to CIT and was immediately commissioned to wr- 
ite the script. • Kennedy" was subsequently acquired by 
NBC. 

Producer Andrew Brown and Director Jim Goddard ass- 
embled what JTV calls an “outstanding US star cast for 
the production. JFK is played by Marlin Sheen with Blair 
Brown as his socialite wife Jacqueline. John Shea plays 
Kennedy's brother and Attorney General Robert F Kenn- 
edy. who himself fell victim to an assassin s bullet in 
1968: clan leader Joseph Kennedy is played by E.O. 
Marshall, and his wife Rose by Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

• • Kennedy" will be shown on Sunday. 20 November at 
8:30 p.m. (three hours), and Monday and Tuesday at 9 
p. m. (two hours each). 


The right hand knoweth not... 


BECAUSE OF the above -described piece of special sch- 
eduling. this will be llic second week in a row that view- 
ers have been unable to see “The Secret Army", which 
by consensus is one of the best dramatic scries ever to 
have been seen on Jordan TV or elsewhere. Last week it 
was replaced by another special programme... and 
thereby bangs a tale. 

Last Tuesday's special show was “Jerash: Pompeii of 
the East" by the BBC. and like “Kennedy", it too was 
shown in the UK simultaneously with its transmission 
here. The only problem is that we’re sure that very Tew 
of the BBC’s home viewers (and probably not too many 
viewers in Jordan itself) know that the five-year 
international project to excavate and. restore the ancient 


Dccapolis city has ground to a standstill, after little more 
than a year in ihe. field. 

Lack of funds is blamed for this decision by the An- 
tiquities Department. Far be it from us to blame anybody 
for this; but it might have been nice if JTV had been told 
about it before screening the well- produced and impress- 
ive show, which as things stood was fairly ironical. Nor 
were Ms. Cave and the BBC let in on the true state of 
things, which means that there’s little hope of some 
wealthy Englishman taking mercy on Jerash and volun- 
teering to fund the project privately, as the JTV spokes- 
man said he hoped might happen. 

Despite all that, we hope to see "The Secret Army" 
return to the screen next week — and that will make us 
ail happier. 


HOLIDAY INN HOTEL 

Ambassador Suite — (9 - 2 a.m.) 

Dinner. Dancing and Show. 

A Touch of Magic Showband-, Alex Nebur & IDA 
Magic Show; Continental Romanes 
Duke Bar — (10:00 - 12:30) Live Music 

AMMAN MARRIOTT HOTEL 

A! Rabiba Nightclub — (8:30 - 1:00) 

Dinner, Dancing and Show. 

Kontakt - All styles of music 
A1 Walima Restaurant (7:30 - 1 1:30) 

Kon Moto — classical music 
Pgolside Barbeque Buffet — (Sunday 8 - 1 LOO) 

JORDAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
A! Pasha Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Saturday (6 - 8) Under 18 only. 

Barbeque Nightly with live music (6:30 - 10:30) 

AMMAN CROWN HOTEL 

A I Khayma Disco — (9 - 2 a.m.) 

Poolside - Thursday A Saturday (8:30.- morning) 
Friday - Buffet 

AMR A HOTEL . 

Shehrazad Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Couples only dosed Mondays 

REGENCY PALACE HOTEL 
Al Alai I nightclub — (9-2 a.m.) 

Dinner, Dancing and show. 

Sequence Band 

LA CESAR NIGHTCLUB — Jebel Lweibdch 
Dinner, Dancing and Live Music 
Every Night — (9:00 - 3:00 a.m.) 


THURSDAY [ FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WED 

5, 30 ■ JBiinesBa: 5:30 Documentalra Feuilleton Docunwniaire 

Film Le Village Dana Telefilm ■ , (Frerles) 


Variates 


laa Nuages 


News in French 


Magazine Sporuf Jaunesse: 
Jetons 


News in Hebrew 


Documentary 


News in Arabic 


VI * A’ S* D 


Tho Barcheeter 
The Love Boat I chronicles 



Hide Hi 


Towards 2000 


, . ’ The Rar.rflt ’ 

iThe Citadel NancyA8lQr Army 


NEWS A T TEN (English 



Hill Street 
Blues 


Knot a Landing 


Arabic news summary 


Film (coni.) 


Film Icont.i 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES; 

KlA-tl t ullVMl 

■ iVlIlll- .. . 

. AMrfeunCanm . . : 41324 

BriiMiCouncll .. ,J6W 
•• I'fciuhOiniiu . . .'tOO 1 
<k<eUiclwiniii>i - .. 4tw 
S-Wict Centre ... - 44J0. 

, SranWiCunire M04' 

niCtaliLNaiH W7 

||jtn.Vi»C(niK . MS IV, 

RENT-AtCAR 

Mb ... ■ 41 IS' 

: <U annul' .... "N6 

.• \nafci Mill 

Bihar-ill . .... • 

. IMn '' . 4 IfrS 

FawTi ... .. .. J7JI5 

B'm» *6'IIJ 

nqdu l s<i we 
• Hit Kim «J7J 

.; Iniai: . • l* ... ... •.. ’449J 
-■ Njthrtd i 1 : . - S9I9 
ptiiiindphii . ... .:. . . .lilt 


'EMBASSIES 


HOTELS 

Amman 


SUwuli 

i sjic . 


\mrj ... 

Ilnlkli) Inn .... 
Marruil... 

R«M(Kt 

Cmwii . . ... .... 

jcuiaibmMcitft . .. . 
InitrioniiniMOl . . . ■ 

,V mta nod. v : ,, 

■ Ci’ramiHk'H 
MMiSphM .. 
TiiqnlfeiliiY ,. . 


.1nttriml-m.il 

Jordan TV»rt m ; 
PhilmJvlf tali . ..... 

■ Aq&ba 

Ih'liiliq (nn ... .. 

M-MUntr '. .. . - 



Cot^i B muA ..- • 

Aquunvihr, i 

-Vjaha.,,, 


Mffrtin 
N Irrrwn 
M-Slialan . . . 
' Bahreini . 

Boljian ' . . 1 

rhiui 

Bulgarian 

. Chjtd' 

Canadian,.. 
Chilean . . . 

Cwthn-lovak . . 
Preach 

Ootntqn -. .. 
Circck 

'IMhljnCaniubio 
Hungarian ■ 

. Indian . . 

. Iraqi . . 

Italian ..... 
Japannc • 
...Yumlav .. . 
Kuwani. .1 ... . 
, ['ftuirfg' ^ 
LttyM' 

’ Moroudn , 

Norlh Korean ' .. • 

Odum 

PaLntnl 

.. .i 

* - ' 


. 41271-2 
42381 
. . 43247 
064148 : 
4IASJ 
. . 41361 
.183*4 ' 
. . -UI40 
466 1 14 ,6 ' 
. 66133b 
- . M5IDS 
.. 4IITJ.4 
. 4 US I 
, - 423*1/ I 
. 33163 

... 44916 

... . .»038 
. 39311/3 


41381 1 

666)18 

- . 4i«i ; 
O. .. iMI49. 

..‘6*1131' 
„ .21787 

■.,•,6661.19, 
. ; MI64I 

44jji 


RniMnljji , ... 667 

SwdlUabun . .. *14 

SuuinKomp ... 43 

Spnnhh : »’ 

. Sudaflei* . . V . 34 

Sftin : . 44 

Syrian , 41 

TunUai, 44 

Fnrtbh 41 

USA. . 44 

l'\E ' .... 44 

I'SSR .. 41 

L'NTSO ... ... 41 

i t’NRtt A .18 

DarahConsutaie . 23 

NmhciUndi 

. Cwuiilu# .<1 

Nor**|l«n jl 

AIRLINES 



Alla .. .. 

Miialto 

Auiirtan - . . 
Aarofioi . . ., 
Air Canada 
AlrFranrt . • . 

Cailyvpjcifu 

Euniair h 
CHfiir:. 

blMt .. . ; 


SOLUTIONS 

Ch ess Target 

is trv is to nut the kina a) w 


The obvious try is io put the king a) 

Black’s Q6 nnd for While to male hy I 
Castles — but then Black would have 

no leg"! previons move .The kingcoulO nincIS fusc fuB FUSTINESS 

° h ily ,"Tnn? „ IT, dOUhl11 infcsl I.Tuso in*. to«n«, n« 

checks al QB5, Q5, K5 OR K6. . ,. r . ... ,, ■ 11C 5U rt 

Bui Hie king can be legallv at 06 M il sem s,f | sme s,ni,s Sl,e 
is BIAck’s move in the diagram, and su ini suit suite sunset tenuisassue. 

then Black chcckmutus in one. by 
Q— KK|8. The king can also -be al 
Black’s QB3 when it is While who 
mates In one by I Q — QKt5. 

Few solvers spot both answers, so 
(nkc full credii if you were half right. 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION „ 14l 

ACROSS. -fl, Unsettled. 10. Overt-one. 12 , Heal- 8Drin*.j 

Tarnish. 15. Vent-Mate, 17. In a second. 18. 3°i , ” a, la t ' tfar-V-*- Si- 
ll. Blow. 24. P-l'll-uu. 28, Bad-ln-asa. 28 . R-O-t-a. 29. 8»^3 t| 4Sl 
Treated. 34, Un-touohed, 38. Point-leas. 38. 0 -heari-o. 38, ex 
F ree. 41, <u)H-avan-BBd. 42. Soratohee. . ah.uIui. fi, Forl> 

DOWN.— 1, Push-over. 2. A-etern. 3. FMp-o»nt. 4. Ad viee. » 

B-ins. 8. Rest-rained. 7. B tarter. 8, l-ndlao. 11. “t,* t Arouih- 

19. 20. Waa (rev.). 22 . Light. 23. l n *L fl t n *2 1 < bTs panH-S 1 ' 
28. BeeCb}. 27. Trounce- 30. Red-headi. 31. Twlttere. a/. ^ 

Curried. 3B. The-maa lhe'i>. 38. Pra-l-«a. 37. Ear-thy. 

EASY SOLUTION l4 , 

ACROSS.— a. Paramount. 10 Knhaneea. 12 . 13. |^ h ; 31. 

Popcorn. 16. LiUd-ests. 1-7. Alternate. IB. Esueato. *3- 
Alps. 24. Ascended. 28. Disaster. 28. Oyw. : afl^ 

Pncklionjo, 36. Constrict. 38. Rhubarb. 39. Tennis. 40, 
p?aler. 413, Reticence. _ ■ . otorta 5. P 01 *!®?,;' 

DO WN.— 1. Opposite. 2. Profit. 3. Purposes. 4, Standi ^ lfli p»W 
. 6. Ohopstloka. TV Inspire. 8, Senom. 11 . 37 CcrnP^' 

20, Bod. 22, Leeds. 28. Aspect. 25. Distribute. 28. • ^^ued. 

30. Bleotors. 31, Den lists. 32. Detw red 33. Clie-.i ietJ. m , 

Centre. 37. Intone. 


.» J4IJI 
... 1SJ0I 
-:<>W80. 

.. . 4ISI0 
... . )08I9 
•. -.17171 

. i 4I4J0 
J16I8 
. J8TI7 
* . .. J60l| 

, 665.11 1 
..... 50879 . 


»pan . •.. 

KLM 


LUllhqrua . . 
Milov '. .. . 
ME A ... 
Olympic . • 
Pod Am. ... : 
0*ni»4 

Snidii , . l. 
Sormdli . ... 
■SsHoni . 
■SAS 

fSngopoio . • 

. SwlMAlr .. . 
§rriiui 
TIhI . .:. 

. Tuom ... . 

. Vtrfc 


«. -• ■61B79 

72175 
. . . 24805 

. JOI44 
. 6677 JO 

41 105/44326 
28826 
. . . 26104 

24)62 
■ ^ 41959 

. .. . 41872 
.. .' J7714 
. 39SW 
. ... 288)6 
• 22224 
. . . 225J6 

- - 42943 
.. .. 22147 

.. 22224 

20280 

... -. t 260 M 

21. 71 


EMERGENCIES 

Amboiane*. 192,75 ill ■ 
194 



... ^ 2099 -J . 


PxiKe Rime 

.. 14201 ll 1-27777 

Palin I lead- 

quviers ■ 22040/3 

TnlRc Roller .. S6J40 I 

Eltctrlc Power 

Co ... 36341-2 

Munlrlpal Waier 

Service - .71125-4 


HOSPITALS 


liuiiein Medicul 

Cenirq '. . . 

khdlld, MM«r- 

inhj 

. Aktth Meiernh) • 
Ja Amman . .. . 
MtHwm. •; 

J Amman .. 
PalMim, 

Simelmni :. J 

Unheidb Ho*. 

"plisl ... .. . 

D«r Al -Shift, 

. I. HuWn ... .. 

Tl»* ftiinilo. ' 

Abdah . .. ..... 

AI-4hll,AM*ll 
ItUltn, Al- 1 


. - 36140 


.... 145841 

. .. , 667151 

..'..•665292 
.... 644164 


Muluyrjeen 

MBuhn. 7511' 

j. Aihreflch 4ltl‘ 

Luarmlfth 2*145-* 

HMpnel , ’ . 

Rrd C re ic » 1,1 741)1 

lloirilal 

GENERAL 

joiotn 1 eir»HH’ n 7411 I 

Radio Jordan 

MinIMiv of 42:11 

Tou nun - — 

Hotel CompW- 
ni* . 

Price Comp- M ||!l, . 

hinu - - * 

Amman Mu nldP * 1 1(111 

UnHer^ljr of Jordan 
tlhrery • - — ' __ (IJJ 

relephoni Infer- 1 } 

mil Ion . — 

Jordan and . 1£ 

hflddlf EaScelh — - p . 
OVertem Call* - - V .. Il 
Cabto or TeJeiram -- - || 

Airport — 


bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


North 

aXQ J87 
6 A fl e 
6 6 5 
4, J 10 6 

west East 

* 8 5 4 10 a 

0Q84g 'y 10 7 8 

0AQ8 6J942 

i q1 5 3 • A B7 4 

South 
* A 84 8 
OKJfl 
6 K 10 7 3 

Iks 

Dealer North. Love all. 

Marshall Mile’s book, All Fifly- 
Two Cards, has been published in a 
new edition, not readily available out- 
side America. 


Miles concentrated on quite ordin- 
ary hands where a particular inference 
could be drawn by the declarer. On the 
deal above Bob Hainman was South 
and Miles himseirwas West. After two 
passes South opened One Spade and 
North raised to Four Spades. West led a 
trump. South won in dummy and led a 
diamond to the King Bnd Ace. West 
exited with a second trump. South let 
the next diamond run to West’s g. 
West exited with the diamond Queen. 

The declarer ruffed in dummy and 
led a club to the King, which held. At 
this point it seems that he will need the 
heart finesse. However, Hamman 
drew the inference from West’s trump 
leads that he was not keen to broach 
the hearts and probably held the 
Queen. Reserving his chances, he ruf- 
fed the fourth diamond, returned to 
hand with a trump, and led his last 
trump. If East had come down to three 
hearts and Ace of clubs he would have 
been thrown in. East in fact kept 1 0 x 
and A 9. South then made the con- 
tract by leading J and pinning the 10 . 


THE STAR TWO-WAY TEASER 


Try this oflbeat puzzle by W, Keym. 
The black king is missing from the 
board, and you have to decide where 
the king should be placed for It to be 
checkmate In one move. The answer is 
harder than it looks, and the puzzle has 
defeated several strong chessplayers in 
its time. 


tmbet irmri 
* iqai 

Mm e 

How many words of four letters or 
^re can you make from the letters 


mindbdgglers 


° ksxdzpc . 

herr eal 

NAME WAS 

TUXISFKST 


shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used once only. 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 
least one nine-letter word In the list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names, TODAY'S TAR- 
GET: 16 words, good; 20 words, 
very good; 24 words, excellent. 

‘ALL SOLUTIONS ON P 22I 


ACROSS 

9 one whlch disturbed 

10 Mnktug clear to u body by 
Innuendo i8j 

12 Incline to be a cad <4i 

13 isk, nsr ihe nrsi 

14 A dull ntm (7) 

15 a ll,B ,s L rented 

ip) 

” SSSJT.Tsr 11,0 “ lrl “ n - 

“ si ..‘ffr- 

M fna^a? ?0) w ona WBfl 

21 A slug, darn it I (4) 

** 1“ ,B® 1 lhe altendiiiiiB 

to carry (B| 

20 OhaR goes rotten In tlmB iSi 

28 J£' 8 .. rl *£ t to have “ vacuncy 
in the list (4) 

29 Tears out tho number inser- 
ted, fast 16) 

31 <7) W th8 l,0Dtor negotiated ? 

34 Bare nnd sound, mentally id> 
38 Love Is silly 1 (0) 

33 fs&xr&m 1 ru " 
33 sr. m ;a d, w rie° b, “"” wu 

40 Not bound to deliver (4) 

41 Even urged to go round top- 
less. quits (8) 

42 Won't play , and gets quite 
vicious (6) 

DOWN 

1 Il"b very easy to unbalance 

2 Being behind witb the .rent's 
wrong, for a start (8) 

3 "A restorative drink 1 " you 
a gasp, being frivolous (8) 

4 Information on a commercial 

6 the counterfeiting 

6 Was poor weather on balance, 
which held one back (10) 

7 Is he obviously surprised when 
hie pistol goes off 7 (71 

8 I take the woolly dog, In blue 

11 Follows the animate that had 
entered (7) 

18 Standard! of perfection for 
ladles being different (8) 

IB ' The I has a dot,” I Interpo- 
late, “ silly ] " (») 

i o Had bean out up (3) 

2 Get off the beam (0) 

23 Meaning, to eave money op 
hotel bull 7 (6) 

28 Have It penetrate when you 
talk to on the telephone y 
(8, 7) 

20 A letter, say, that comes by 
air (S) 

27 Bent in the counter-revolution 

30 They have a tendency to flan 
up, aa some matches have 
(3, 8) 

31 ‘‘Teasera/* one says nervously 

32 Give out when you get mixed 
up (Si 



MATCHES 


T 


HOW DO 


Si 


INTO ONE 



I'm? the name diagram fur either Ihe Cryptic or the Easy puzzle. 



33 Brushed, and oleaned nnd 
_ prepared the msnl (7) 

35 what we're speaking of are 
the meebes he T s escaped rron* 
(fi) 

30 Oommend , for packing tne 


41 Timepiece (8) 

42 Taclturaltnr (01 


S tare one In (6) 
re upset by 
, ■un^ef^nert , ■ Tfli 


your eplthe* 


ACROSS 

9 Most Important (0) 

10 Improves (8) 

12 Louta (4) 

13 Extran (fl) 

11 Edible puffed kemels 

18 Hobbles 

<C) - 

17 Take -turns (91 
II Awaits HI 

20 SlHe part (8) 

21 Mouninlns (4) 

24 Rose (8) 

26 Calamity (8) 

21 Period cri bowling (4) 
29 Declare (Q) 

31 Wcerlna clothes (7) 
34 Beast erf burden (fi) 
M Make narrower (0) 

38 Edible leafstalks (7) 

39 Ball-mnw (61 

40 Astru body (4) 


2 Chun (€) 

3 Intents (8> 

4 Bogins <61 

5 Win vrer (01 

8 Qftlitese editing Imple- 
ments (io) 

-T Stimulate (7) 

8 Mon-led Spanish 
woman iaT 
11 infuriate (7> 

16 Din (01 

19 CHUO (6) 

20 Rotten (31 

22 West Yorkshire o!ty 

23 ilcet (8) 

28 Dlapenaa (-10) 

26 -Spade | 0 ) 

27 Master at cevemanta 

30 V'otore (81 

v a ^« ,,ate{ei 

33 Infringed the rules 

38 Alotivated <6) 

36 Middle m 

37 Chant (01 


STAR JUNIOR CROSSWORD 


Sp ORTlNG SAM by Rag Woottort 




Solutions below 


SOLUTIONS 


mnnlb/N 

MONROfife REAL 
NAME WAS 
NORMA JEAN 
BAKER. SHE 
WAS THE GIRL 
IN THE SEVEN 
YEAR ITCH. 

Ya i> i> 

3 AND THREE 
SEVENTH MINUTES 



ACROSS 

1 Mnrahy ground 
6 Bn are 

6 Royal son 

7 Surface measurement 

8 Young aheap 

11 Bang about 

12 Design a ted area 

13 Leseer white heron 

DOWN 

2 Oautlous 

3 Lower Jaw 

4 Talk 

8 Giving tuition 
8 Burn with flame 
10 Oala 


<lUN|OH CROSSWORD SOLUTION' 

; 0, Pnnce. 7. Area, fi, Lemb. 

Wary, a, Mandfiiie. 4, «xak. 6, HMchfiig. 8, 


Laat week’s 
Mletloa of 
the seven piss 
















































